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jase by its member companies to direct special studies to development in the 

areas of supervisory management, the American Management Association is 
responding with this Special Conference. It is the first in a series of activities 
designed to bring to these strata of management the benefits of the same type of 
thinking that has been focused on upper executive levels. 


Companies today want to know what are the accepted and right standards in 
such matters as 
methods of supervisory development 


systematizing of specific norms of personnel management for 
foremen and supervisors 


degrees of responsibility and authority 


proper status and progression of foremen in the ranks of 
management 


effective compensation procedures 
selection of foremen 
communication 


In this Special Conference, companies that have studied these subjects intensively 
for years will report on their procedures, and make recommendations based on their 
varied experience. Executives in top management, manufacturing, personnel, and the 
office have in this Conference a unique opportunity to compare methods and 
to profit from the most up-to-date thinking in the area of supervisory development. 


Among other topics for thorough discussion: 


@ Is the Supervisor on Management's Team? 
@ How to Build-in Job Satisfaction 
@ Latest Trends in Financial Incentives 


in Addition: A Workshop Exhibit of forms, organization charts, graphs, etc. 
employed by outstanding firms. Much of this material has never before been 
assembled in one place in convenient form for your leisurely examination and study. 


Also: A special workbook of illustrative materials and pertinent references will 
be provided without charge to each registrant. 


Make Sure of Your Reservation — Register Now! 
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M. J. Dooner, Editor; Vivienne Marquis, Associate Editor 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members 
ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor 
for = expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


© portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without the express permission of the 
American Management Association. 
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Planning for Retirement— 
One Company’s Approach 


WHILE THE POPULATION of the United 
States has doubled since the turn of the 
century, the number of persons between 
the ages of 45 and 65 has tripled, and 
the number over 65 has quadrupled. Man- 
agement-wise, this trend is being reflected 
not only in more enlightened policies in 
the utilization of older workers but, as 
has been pointed out frequently in these 
pages,* in mounting interest in pre-retire- 
ment counseling. Companies and unions 
alike are developing programs to ease 
the transition of retirees so that they will 
not feel they are simply being “put out 
to pasture.” 


Despite the growing interest in this 
problem, the number of companies offer- 
ing pre-retirement counseling programs 
is still relatively small. A 1950 survey 
of 2,100 organizations in New York 
showed that only 13 per cent had done 
anything to prepare their older workers 
for retirement—though 94 per cent be- 
lieved that something should be done. An- 
other survey, covering 403 firms in 1951, 
showed that only one company out of 
eight had a formal program designed to 
help older employees prepare for retire- 
ment. 


For one thing, there is little agree- 
ment as to how far industry should go in 
this direction or what constitutes the 
best type of pre-retirement counseling 
program. Many plans in operation to 
date have been experimental, and much 
research is still needed in this area. 

Among the companies reporting highly 
satisfactory results with pre-retirement 


* See, for example, as Fm peg Adjust tc 


Retirement,” b 
November, 1952, 


harles P 


in PERSONNEL, 
and March, 1953. 
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counseling programs is the Standard Oil 
Company of California, which recently 
completed the first year of a revamped 
program. During the past year the pro- 
gram has been made available to more 
than 3,000 employees within 10 years of 
retirement. 


Prior to 1952, Standard of California’s 
program consisted of: (1) annual medical 
examinations for employees beginning at 
age 40; (2) appropriate reading material 
available at key points, and occasional 
articles in employee publications; (3) 
estimates of annuities furnished annually 
after 10 years of service; and (4) dis- 
cussion of retirement income and other 
benefits prior to retirement, or at the 
employee’s request. While this procedure 
was of definite assistance, it was felt that 
it did not cover enough ground, and work 
was begun in 1950 on a program designed 
to assist the employee in preparing him- 
self physically, financially, and emotion- 
ally for retirement. Standard’s present 
program is: (1) company-wide, so that 
it can be made available to all eligible 
employees throughout the company’s 
operations; (2) flexible, so that it can 
be used by an employee in an isolated 
area or by a group of employees in a 
concentrated area; and (3) promptly 
available to all employees within 10 years 
of retirement age, to enable them to plan 
sufficiently ahead of time to be effective. 


A series of four letters devoted to the 
various phases of planning ahead for re- 
tirement has been prepared. To these 
letters are attached forms, folders, re- 
prints, and pamphlets on pertinent topics. 
A loose-leaf binder in which to place this 
material is provided. All these letters 
stress that “planning ahead” is essentially 
a@ personal problem to be solved by the 
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individual employee, and the letters are 
offered merely as aids to his thinking 
and planning. The titles of the four let- 
ters indicate their subject matter: “What 
It’s All About—Recognizing the Need for 
Planning Ahead”; “Your Health—How 
You’re Going to Feel”; “Your Money— 
What You’re Going to Live On”; and 
“Your Activities—What You’re Going to 
Do.” 


The letters are distributed at monthly 
intervals to employees 10 years from nor- 
mal retirement, and are mailed to their 
homes so that they can be read at leisure 
and discussed with the families. Distri- 
bution is made on a local basis, with a 
covering letter from the local field execu- 
tive personalizing the program. Suitable 
follow-up material will be distributed 
periodically to remind employees of the 
importance of planning ahead. 

In administering the program, the 
various departments may hold discussion 
meetings if there is sufficient demand. 
Some departments have conducted intro- 
ductory meetings explaining the program 
to their eligible employees, and a number 
of meetings on the subject of health have 
been conducted by company physicians. 
Wives or husbands of employees may be 
invited to attend evening meetings when 
these are held. Throughout the program 
it is emphasized that planning for re- 
tirement is a family matter, and em- 
ployees are encouraged to invite family 
participation in making retirement plans. 

Company spokesmen say they entertain 
no illusion that this program will stimu- 
late all employees to plan ahead for re- 
tirement. Many will continue to pro- 
crastinate and finally retire without ade- 
quate planning. However, the manage- 
ment has been encouraged to continue 
the program by the favorable comments 
it has received from more than 90 per 
cent of the participants. 

Interested readers of PERSONNEL may 
obtain further details about this pro- 
gram from: Public Relations Department, 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
Standard Oil Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Insurance—New “Fringe” 
on Executive Paychecks 


GROUP INSURANCE, which has long been 
recognized as an important employee 
benefit, now appears to be coming into 
its own as a form of executive compensa- 
tion, according to a recent survey made 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion’s Executive Compensation Service. 
The study was conducted among com- 
panies that were known to have group in- 
surance plans with liberal executive bene- 
fits, and includes data from 25 different 
industries. 


The provisions of these plans indicate 
that group insurance for executives may 
provide at least a partial answer to man- 
agement’s search for supplementary forms 
of compensation which will receive favor- 
able treatment under the existing tax 
structure. Aside from their monetary val- 
ue, they offer the distinct advantage of 
making insurance protection available 
without medical examinations to many ex- 
ecutives who would otherwise be unable 
to qualify. 

Two forms of group insurance stand 
out as particularly adaptable for execu- 
tives. One is life insurance and the other 
is “catastrophe medical” coverage. The 
latter is designed to help meet the hospital 
and medical costs of major illness or acci- 
dents which might otherwise impose a 
serious financial burden, even among high- 
salaried personnel, This type of insurance 
picks up where basic health insurance 
leaves off. More than 10 per cent of the 
companies reported that they had such 
plans in effect. Benefits are tax free to 
the executive and the company may make 
a tax deduction for the costs. 

The provision of life insurance for ex- 
ecutives is not, of course, new in and of 
itself. Of unusual interest, however, is 
the fact that group life insurance is being 
provided in amounts as high as $100,000 


_ for each top executive in 10 per cent of 


the companies surveyed. One out of every 
three companies provided as much as $25,- 
000 or more of life insurance for their 
key personnel. 


Another interesting plan covered in 
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the survey enables an executive in the 40 
per cent or higher tax bracket to receive 
benefits equal to his take-home pay when 
he is disabled, and at a much lower cost 
to the company than under the usual 
salary continuance plans which are now 
in effect. 

The survey report, which is available to 
subscribers of the AMA’s Executive Com- 
pensation Service, details these and other 
plans that have been established by for- 
ward-looking companies which have 
sought to keep ahead of the field in ex- 
ecutive compensation. 


Arbitration Clauses: More “Fine 
Print’ Needed? 


VAGUE OR CUMBERSOME specifications for 
arbitrating disputes are a common short- 
coming of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and may complicate the settlement 
of grievances when they occur, an Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association survey indi- 
cates. Often unions and employers carry 


over their arbitration clause from one con- 
tract term to the next without giving 
much thought to the phrasing or the need 
to overhaul the terms. Delays, strikes, or 
litigation may be the unfortunate result. 

Basing its survey on 2,000 contracts in 
the New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware area, the AAA found that 
93 per cent contained arbitration clauses, 
compared with 89 per cent reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics last March 
for the nation as a whole. Seventy per 
cent of those with clauses outlined a fairly 
definite way for the parties to proceed— 
usually with the aid of an outside agency. 
Thirty per cent, however, were vague 
about how an arbitrator would be chosen 
or what rules would apply. 


Three types of defects were detected in 
the clauses with inadequate protection 
against strikes and litigation. All permit 
a reluctant party to delay arbitration. 

1. Some clauses which called for se- 
lection of a “mutually acceptable arbitra- 
tor” when a dispute occurred failed to in- 
dicate how arbitration would proceed if 
the company or union failed to agree on 
the person selected. 
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2. Some clauses which provided for a 
tripartite arbitration panel overlooked the 
fact that if either party should refuse to 
designate its panel member, arbitration 
would be stymied and court action would 
be required. 


3. Other contracts which named a spe- 
cific arbitrator in advance failed to pro- 
vide alternative procedures if the arbitra- 
tor should be unavailable when a dispute 
occurred. 


Sometimes, in trying to spell out pro- 
cedures to avoid delays, the parties resort 
to fantastically complex machinery with- 
out, however, achieving a workable sys- 
tem, the AAA found. Or they may evade 
the issue completely by providing a weak 
clause, such as the following section of a 
tripartite arbitration arrangement: 

“Any party failing to appoint its arbi- 
trator or making it otherwise impossible 
to arbitrate shall lose the case.” 


Since a party wishing to frustrate 
the arbitration process by dilatory conduct 
will not accept the other party’s verdict 
that the case has been lost, this type of 
clause merely creates two disputes where 
only one existed before—one over proce- 
dure, the othér over the original grievance. 


Forty per cent of the agreements with a 
definite arbitration procedure showed pref- 
erence for AAA services, 26 per cent for 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. Three state boards of mediation 
were named in 17 per cent of the agree- 
ments. (Delaware has no state agency for 
mediation or arbitration.) Permanent ar- 
bitration machinery such as exists in much 
of the garment manufacturing and build- 
ing trades were mentioned in 11 per cent 
of the contracts. A few contracts named 
individuals or incumbents in certain 
offices. 


The AAA’s standard clause provides 
for arbitration “in accordance with the 
rules of the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation.” These rules include time limits for 
all the parties to perform their obligations, 
provide remedies in case of lapses, and 
otherwise seek to avoid the procedural 
difficulties that too often beset the arbitra- 
tion process. 





How Much Do Personnel 


Activities Cost? 


Operational Personnel Budgets and 
Functional Personnel Ratios: 1953 


DALE YODER and LENORE P. WILSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


Rising costs of administering industrial relations programs make more pressing 
the need for operational budgets, showing how much money and staff time are 


spent for specific functions. 


As a rough yardstick for companies that wish to 


develop such functional budgets, the authors have estimated the average costs and 
personnel ratios of the personnel activities of a sample of companies. These estimates, 
they point out, are more useful for comparative purposes than calculations of over-all 
administrative costs which include combinations of activities that are not necessarily 


representative. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTERING industrial rela- 
tions programs appear to have increased 
during the past year. Total administrative 
costs, reduced to average costs per em- 
ployee in all reporting firms, rose from 
$48.59 in 1952 to $61.26 in 1953. 

These are, it should be emphasized, 
gross, over-all figures. They represent the 
summing of reported costs for various 
activities divided by the total numbers of 
employees in the reporting firms. As 
such, they are subject to the limitations 
of any statistical procedure that weighs 
or prices a conglomerate combination of 
apples, potatoes, and nutmeg. They can 
provide, for this reason, only a crude 
measure of the costs of operating em- 
ployment relations programs. 

Such gross averages are of limited 
value as yardsticks for comparison with 
the costs of any individual firm, because 
the totals describe average costs for some 
14 major employment relations staff ac- 
tivities. Within individual firms, current 





employment relations programs represent 
a variety of combinations of these func- 
tions or activities. Some firms include 
all of them in their assignments to the 
industrial relations staff. In others, cer- 
tain of these activities receive little or no 
attention. Labor relations, for example, 
may be included, or it may be handled 
by another division outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the reporting personnel or indus- 
trial relations department. For this rea- 
son, total costs for any particular firm 
or agency may not be directly compa- 
rable either with similar totals for other 
firms or with the composite total for all 
reporting firms. 

Budget allocations or costs for each 
function or activity are much more use- 
ful. For firms that maintain a functional 
or operational budget, the averages re- 
ported for each activity are comparable 
and may be helpful. Even though an 
individual firm may not maintain such 
an operational budget and cannot, for 
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that reason, compare the costs of indi- 
vidual functions, it may make meaningful 
comparisons with the reported averages 
by totaling average costs for each of the 
specific activities included in the program 
of the firm’s employment relations staff. 


1953 Survey 


Data reported here were secured in a 
survey carried on in January and Febru- 
ary, 1953. The summary figures reflect 
detailed returns from 165 firms and agen- 
cies in 42 states and representing eight 
major industrial classifications. The firms 
varied in size, the largest having 40,000 
employees and the smallest, 125. Analysis 
of the data provides measures of cost for 
the whole group of respondents and for 
those in each major industrial classifica- 
tion. Comparisons were also made among 
firms of varying size. Since no pattern 
of variation in costs by size of firm ap- 
peared, no breakdown by numbers of 
employees is reported here. 

Data were secured by mail, using a 
questionnaire which was sent to some 
900 industrial relations directors and per- 
sonnel managers. Returns were received 
from 563 practitioners. They were anony- 
mous, except for those instances in which 
respondents intentionally identified them- 
selves. A majority of those reporting 
could not supply detailed figures on func- 
tional costs in the specific form required 
on the questionnaire. In many cases, 
costs for some functions were reported 
with a note indicating the respondent’s 
regret that data were incomplete. In 
others, a lump sum was calculated for 
several related functions. Many of those 
who replied indicated regret that they 
could give only partial answers to ques- 
tions, but expressed great interest in the 
composite figures which would be derived 
and in the possibility of developing an 
operational budget which would provide 
such figures as were required for the 
questionnaire. 
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The schedule to be returned asked for 
information on both dollar costs and as- 
signments of staff time to the various 
functions. (Respondents were also asked 
to estimate the time devoted by super- 
visors and others—not members of the 
employment relations staff—to each ma- 
jor function. Very few, however, could 
supply reliable information on activities 
outside their departments. ) 

Costs to be reported were described in 
the questionnaire as “administrative.” Re- 
porters were asked to show the expense 
of “administering” each activity. This 
instruction was intended to eliminate the 
widely varying substantive costs of in- 
surance, pensions, and other programs 
that are frequently administered by mem- 
bers of the employment relations staff. 
As a result, the figures reported here 
should reflect salaries of staff members 
plus such items of staff expense as tele- 
phone, travel, office supplies, and over- 
head. 

The employment relations staff was de- 
fined in the questionnaire as including 
“all professional, technical, and clerical 
salaried personnel” for which the staff 
unit has responsibility, Specific instruc- 
tions directed the exclusion of “such 
hourly rated employees as cafeteria wait- 


resses or cooks, plant guards, janitors, 
etc.” 


Industry Differences in Total Costs 


The gross measure of over-all average 
costs per employee, the limitations of 
which have already been noted, varies 
widely among the several major industry 
classifications. The “all other” industry 
group is highest, with average costs of 
$71.01. Lowest-cost industry groups in- 
clude trade, with an average cost of 
$33.74, and government, with an average 
of $30.49. Midway in this distribution 
are, in rank order: banking and finance, 
$66.11; transportation, $65.75; manu- 
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TABLE 1 


Average Personnel Costs per Employee by 
Major Function or Activity 


Function 


Stafing (Job Analysis, Recruitment, 


Placement) 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Personnel 


Budget 


Average 
Cost 
Per 

Employee 


Selection, 


$11.36 18.6 





Medical, Health, ‘a Safety ... 


Employee Services (laciading Connmnladtina>.. 


Training 
Labor Relations 2... 





9.94 
9.38 15.3 
6.01 9.8 
4.60 7.5 


16.2 





Administration 


4.32 wa 





Records and Reports 


3.25 5.3 





Planning, Policy, and Orgamization 2.0.0... 


Wage and Salary Administration 
Overhead and Miscellaneous 


2.95 4.8 
2.53 4.1 
2.50 4.0 





Promotion and Transfer 


1.33 2.2 





Personnel Rating .... 


1.29 2.1 





Research ............ 


1,02 1.7 





Audit and Roeder 


facturing, $62.29; other public utilities 
$58.40; and construction, $56.66. 


Average Functional Costs 


For reporting firms in all industries, 
highest functional costs are those for 
“staffing” (which includes job analysis, 
selection, recruitment, and induction), 
“medical, health, and safety,” and “em- 
ployee services.” Lowest in cost per 
employee are the functional items de- 
scribed as “research” and “auditing and 
review.” Average costs of the 14 activ- 
ities or functions in the employment re- 
lations program are compared in Table 1. 


Functional Costs by Industry 


Among the industry groups repre- 
sented by reporting firms, costs of the 
individual functions show wide variation. 
In staffing, for example, manufacturing 
firms and those in the miscellaneous or 
“all other” group are high, while costs 
in banking are about average, and those 


0.78 1.3 


in transportation and government are 
low. Medical, health, and safety costs 
are highest in construction and the mis- 
cellaneous group and lowest in trade and 
government. Costs of employee services 
are higher than average in transporta- 
tion, miscellaneous, other public utilities, 
and banking. They are lower than aver- 
age in government, construction, trade, 
and manufacturing. These and other 
inter-industry comparisons of functional 
costs are shown in detail in Table 2. Un- 
fortunately, the numbers reporting in the 
construction industries, transportation, 
and government were small, so that these 
figures are not as reliable as those for 
other industry groups. Government agen- 
cies from which reports were received 
are not representatives of the federal 
government. 


Functional Personnel Ratios 


In a staff unit, a major share of ad- 
ministrative cost is presumably made up 
of salaries. Similarly, the amounts of 
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QUARTILE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PERSONNEL RATIOS BY FUNCTION 


staff time devoted to each function for 
which the unit has administrative re- 
sponsibility could be expected to cor- 
respond closely to differences in func- 
tional costs. 

From the reports of staff time devoted 
to each function, it is possible, perhaps 
for the first time, to calculate personnel 
ratios for each major activity. The ac- 
companying chart presents a graphic 
comparison of these functional personnel 
ratios. It may be noted that the more 
expensive functions — staffing, medical, 
health and safety, and employee services 
—also require maximum assignments of 
staff time. At the other extreme, the 
low-cost functions—research and audit 
and review—place minimal claims on the 
time of staff. In the above chart, the line 
for each function represents the inter- 


quartile range of personnel ratios, with 
median ratios marked “Md.” The num- 
bers of reporting firms represented in 
each function range from 69 to 133 and 
do not appear large enough to justify the 
calculation of functional ratios for indi- 
vidual industry groups. 


Conclusions 


Results of this survey of functional 
costs and personnel ratios are both en- 
couraging and discouraging. The fact 
that less than one-third of the completed 
returns provided data justifying inclu- 
sion in the analysis of costs and ratios 
indicates that the use of yardsticks or 
comparative measures in this area must, 
at best, be quite restricted. Firms that 
do not know their own allocations of 
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staff time and funds to these major func- 
tions cannot make useful comparisons 
with others. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that 
there are patterns in both the disposition 
of staff time and the allocation of funds. 
This evidence suggests that comparative 
measures are both possible and useful. 
In addition, the comments and corre- 
spondence which accompanied the re- 
turned questionnaires clearly indicate the 
wide interest of staff members in such 
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yardsticks. Comparative data are needed, 
both as guides for staffing and budgeting, 
and for interpretation of the staff pro- 
gram to top management, supervisors, 
and employees. They would be most use- 
ful, of course, in combination with a 
functional or operational employment re- 
lations budget.* 
= For detailed information on the preparation and 
maintenance of a budget, which will permit com- 
parison of individual company data with the 
composite figures reported here, see “Building a 
Functional Personnel Budget,” by Dale Yoder, 


currently appearing in the September issue of 
Tue ManaGemMent Review.—Eb. 
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In this age of Gallup polls and mail questionnaires, surveys of personnel practices 
are becoming so numerous that indiscriminate participation can be costly and time- 
consuming. To which surveys should your company contribute information? Under 
what circumstances can your company profitably conduct its own survey? This 
article examines criteria which might be used to answer these questions. It also 
discusses what to do after the decision to run a survey has been made, so that truly 


useful data will be accumulated. 


A PROFESSOR of advanced statistics who 
is particularly well known for his novel 
and theatrical experiments uses as a pet 
prop for his course on public opinion 
surveys a revolving drum loaded with 
hundreds of dried beans of different 
sizes and color combinations. By spin- 
ning the drum, taking out random fistfuls, 
and then asking the class to guess the 
total contents, he offers his students a 
somewhat unusual introduction to the 
theory of statistical sampling. Once each 


year, however, after promising the class 
that his next demonstration will be the 
most important of the course, he furi- 
ously spins the drum and simultaneously 
releases a trap which sends hundreds 
of beans flying to all corners of the 
classroom. He then states the moral: 

“Gentlemen, I have just demonstrated 
the most important axiom of any sur- 
vey. Unless you stay on top of your job 
every minute, unless you know exactly 
what you are doing at every move, your 
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survey just won’t amount to a row of 
beans.” 


Types of Personnel Surveys 


This axiom is equally applicable to 
the personnel man who is charged with 
the responsibility of conducting or par- 
ticipating in personnel surveys. Avail- 
able to him today are at least as many 
different surveys as there were beans 
available to the professor. Like the 
beans, the surveys come in all different 
sizes: and color combinations. Here are 
a few of the many ways they may be 
categorized: 


1. Surveys vary according to subject mat- 
ter. Most common are wage and salary 
surveys. Then come those within the 
broad area of health, welfare, and other 
fringe benefits which represent direct 
and variable costs to employers. A 
third group includes surveys of social, 
recreational, disciplinary, administrative, 
and other items which may not be 
directly related to costs. 


. Surveys differ according to scope or area 
covered. survey may be restricted 
to a small number of local concerns, or 
may cover hundreds of companies 
throughout the country. Similarly, it 
may be limited to a few organizations in 
a narrowly defined trade group, or it 
may include companies of all sizes and 
in all industries. 


. Sponsorship is another variable. The 
greatest number of surveys are con- 
ducted by individual companies, but 
government agencies, private research or- 
ganizations, trade and regional associa- 
tions, and labor unions have become 
increasingly active in this field. 


. Method of gathering information is an- 
other means of classification. The four 
most common methods are by telephone 
call, personal visit, mailed questionnaire, 
and round-table conference. 


Here indeed is a multiplicity of choice. 
And the choice must be made. Indis- 
criminate participation can rapidly grow 
into an uncontrollable claim on the time 
of the personnel department; the return 
is seldom worth the effort. Conversely, 
to deliberately avoid any and all surveys 
is to follow an ostrich-like policy of in- 
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sulation from the experience of others— 
a policy which very few of us can afford. 


Should You Participate? 


Determination of the proper policy re- 
garding survey participation is a matter 
of individual company judgment and 
preference. To formulate this policy, four 
questions should be considered: 


1. Is it worthwhile to participate in “out- 


side” surveys—i.e., those conducted by 
others? 


2. If so, in how many surveys and in what 
particular surveys should we participate? 


3. Is it worthwhile to conduct our own 
personnel surveys? 


4. If so, how many should we conduct, and 
how should they be conducted? 


The most frequent—though by no 
means universal — answer to the first 
question seems to be “yes,” at least, 
among medium- and large-size com- 
panies. Perhaps the major reason for 
this widespread willingness to partici- 
pate in outside surveys is that participa- 
tion costs very little. Most questionnaires 
can be answered completely in one day 
or less. Furthermore, most question- 
naires can be filled out by medium- 
salaried employees. In short, unless com- 
pany policy forbids the disclosure of 
wages or other personnel data, it is dif- 
ficult to find a reason why a company 
should not participate. 

The decision to participate in outside 
surveys rests not only on the cost of doing 
so but also upon the value to be received. 
Some information will certainly be re- 
ceived when the results are distributed; 
to what extent can this information be 
put to profitable use? Here again, each 
company must formulate its own answer. 


Some Limitations of Outside Surveys 


A few generalizations are safe. 
outside survey is necessarily conducted 
by another company, or by some sort 


An 
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of association. (Government surveys are 
included in this latter category.) A 
survey conducted by another company 
is intended to develop information which 
that company needs for its own purposes. 
The value which that information will 
have for your company varies with the 
degree to which your problems and poli- 
cies are similar to theirs. 

On the other hand, association-spon- 
sored surveys are seldom constructed 
to meet the needs of any particular con- 
cern. They are most commonly directed 
toward areas of personnel policy and 
operation which the association officers 
hope will be of general interest to the 
membership. Similarly, the construction 
and analysis of association surveys are 
intended to be readily intelligible to the 
least sophisticated of the membership. 

For certain types of surveys, such as 
those covering holiday and vacation prac- 
tices, simplicity of analysis is desirable. 
An oversimplified analysis of a wage or 
pension survey, however, can be both 
frustrating and misleading. The reader 
can never be certain that all the signifi- 
cant conclusions have been drawn from 
the available data, and he will miss the 
tonal and peripheral derivations which so 
often modify or bring full meaning to 
the major conclusions. 


Finally, all types of outside surveys 
suffer from the handicap of anonymity. 
While participating companies are cus- 
tomarily listed, they are not identified 
with respect to the particular policies and 
practices under examiration. Consider 
the actual example of a recent survey of 
hiring rates for engineering graduates. 
Roughly 30 companies with a total engi- 
neering employment of 4,500 were in- 
cluded. One company of the 30 em- 
ployed 1,500 engineers, however, and was 
considered one of the national pace-set- 
ters for engineering salaries. In terms of 
value, knowledge of the leader’s hiring 
rates was probably more significant than 
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the remainder of the survey, yet the 
sponsoring company properly kept that 
information confidential. 


Advantages 


Within these limits, intelligent par- 
ticipation in outside surveys can indeed 
be worthwhile. There is certainly no 
cheaper “buckshot” approach to the 
problem of collecting information. A 
well-constructed survey on fringe bene- 
fits or welfare practices can be a cornu- 
copia of ideas to the company reviewing 
its own program. A collection of such 
surveys, held over a period of three or 
four years, becomes a reference library 
to which you will frequently turn in your 
search for a better way of doing things. 
If kept up to date and properly indexed, 
your collection will in time turn into a 
complete encyclopedia of personnel prac- 
tices, providing a detailed and compre- 
hensive background for the development 
of your own employee relations program. 


Outside surveys may also be used to 


define and evaluate trends. This is 
notably true of surveys conducted by 
associations and organizations whose 
survey facilities are especially extensive. 
The annual wage surveys conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are extremely useful. 
Each year the Bureau surveys wages 
paid by thousands of firms to employees 
in selected occupations. Both the cov- 
erage and the sample are improved from 
year to year, though the basic techniques 
and major occupational classifications 
remain the same. An unlimited number 
of time series may be constructed from 
the Bureau’s surveys, and trend lines are 
easily observable. Few, if any, private 
organizations can survey the thousands 
of companies and the tens of thousands 
of employees covered by the Bureau’s 
statisticians; the cost would be prohibi- 
tive. 
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Ten Principles of Participation 


While the advantages of participating 
in outside surveys appear to outweigh 
the disadvantages, not all surveys have 
equal value. So our second question is: 
in what surveys should we participate 
and which ones should we avoid? This 
question generally has to be answered 
on an ad hoc basis, as each outside sur- 
vey comes through the mail. These 10 


principles may help you reach the right 
answer: 


1. 


Cooperate with any surveying or- 
ganization whose goodwill is im- 
portant to your company. Your 
concern is unlikely to lose an or- 
der because your personnel de- 
partment would not tell the cus- 
tomer’s personnel department 
about your pension plan. But it 
might. 

Cooperate with any trade or re- 
gional organization of which your 
firm is a member. Your company 
is paying dues, and probably as- 
sessments too. Why not take ad- 
vantage of the association’s serv- 
ice? 

Cooperate with any company 
which you in turn expect to include 
in your own survey. The reason 
is obvious. 

Avoid surveys in whose results 
you have no interest. Participa- 
tion is a waste of time and filing 
space. 

Avoid surveys in which the ques- 
tionnaire has been carelessly or 
ambiguously constructed. If the 
questionnaire is questionable, the 
analysis will probably be even 
more s0. 


Avoid duplicating surveys. If you 


panies B through R, you won't 
learn much from Company R’s 
July survey of Companies A 
through Q. 


Avoid surveys when you have any 
valid reason to believe that the re- 
sults will not be kept confidential 
from the standpoint of company 
identification. The ethics of con- 
ducting surveys are simple and 
concise, and violators should not 
be encouraged. 


Avoid mail surveys covering con- 
fidential, complex, or ambiguous 
subject matter. Too much oppor- 
tunity is provided for respondents 
to make diverse interpretations; 
this in turn casts doubt on the re- 
liability and validity of the analy- 
sis. 


Avoid any survey in which you are 
unable to participate fully, freely, 
and promptly. You may be success- 
ful as a free rider once, but you 
won’t be asked to participate a 
second time. 


Finally, program your participa- 
tion. One large company, whose 
personnel department is deliber- 
ately geared to a minimum of ad- 
ministrative work, conducts its 
own annual survey of wages and 
fringe benefits, and then rigidly 
limits its participation to those out- 
side surveys conducted by: 

a. Participants in the company’s 

own survey 


b. Various government agencies 


c. One trade association, one re- 
gional association, one person- 
nel research organization, and 
one labor relations reporting 
organization. 


Once you have decided to participate, 
cooperate as fully as possible. Answer 
all questions clearly and completely. Use 


have participated in Company A’s 
June survey of wages paid by Com- 
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actual figures rather than estimates, and 
use the most recent figures available. 
Use direct quotations, where applicable 
and understandable, from company pol- 
icy or from union agreements. If the 
survey analyst requests copies of printed 
material, such as pension or insurance 
manuals, supply them. It costs you 
nothing, and will save you both the an- 
noyance of follow-up correspondence or 
telephone calls. 

Another important point: Submit data 
in the exact form requested. You may 
pay your employees on a weekly basis. 
If the survey analyst requests hourly 
rates, however, make the conversion for 
him. It’s much easier for you to con- 
vert your rates than it is for him to 
convert those of all the companies he is 
surveying. 

There may, of course, be some restric- 
tion on the amount and nature of data 
which can be released. Some manage- 
ments regard all wage information as 
confidential, and most keep information 
on management salaries private. In either 
case, the sponsoring company should be 
informed in advance that your participa- 
tion will be limited. This is only com- 
mon courtesy, and it may avoid a wasted 
visit. 


Conducting Your Own Survey 


Let’s now assume that over a period of 
years you have carefully cooperated in, 
collected, and catalogued surveys. Five 
cross-indexed files are filled with facts. 
Should you at any time have reason to 
conduct your own survey? 

If those filing cabinets contain every 
bit of information you need to plan and 
conduct your own personnel program, 
and if you have no further interest in the 
personnel operations and experiences of 
other companies, then, and only then, 
the answer is “no.” Few of us are that 
fortunate. Most of us at some time find 
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it necessary or desirable to know how 
certain other companies are operating. 
Perhaps we have had difficulty in hiring 
and holding skilled machine tool opera- 
tors, and we suspect our rates are low. 
What do our local competitors pay? Per- 
haps we have been presented with union 
demands for an improved insurance pro- 
gram; these can be more intelligently 
analyzed in the light of competitive prac- 
tice. We may be trying to sell our man- 
agement a program for employment test- 
ing; experience of other companies will 
help us prepare our sales campaign. Or 
else we have been asked to investigate 
the costs and benefits of a psychological 
counseling program; we would certainly 
want to find out what results had been 
achieved by other companies. 


The entire area of personnel and labor 
relations is ever-expanding and ever- 
changing. New techniques and new ap- 
plications of old techniques are devel- 
oped daily. The business atmosphere 
changes, educational levels shift, eco- 
nomic pressures vary, union objectives 
are achieved and replaced by new ones— 
and all of these shifts, developments, and 
pressures are more or less closely related 
to the work we do each day. Periodically, 
some other fellow lifts his pencil from 
his pad, strides from his office, and de- 
cides to take a picture of one particular 
cross-section of activity as it exists at 
the moment, to crop the picture and touch 
it up so that no secrets will be revealed, 
and to send copies to all those who came 
within range of the camera. 


Is his picture the one you want? Was 
his subject the one you would have 
picked? Did he get all the background 
details? Was the exposure right? Would 
you have preferred a candid or a posed 
shot? And what did he crop out? Sooner 
or later, you have to select your own 
handful of beans and take your own pic- 
ture of them. 
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Six Basic Steps 


Your survey can be long or short, com- 
plex or simple, dear or cheap. The na- 
ture of the information desired and the 
comprehensiveness of the coverage are 
the deciding factors. If you want to 
know how much your neighbor pays his 
tool and die makers, you can call him 
and ask. But if you want to find out 
how your wage structure compares with 
the average wage structure in your in- 
dustry, you are faced with a formal sur- 
vey which may require the services of 
two analysts and four clerks for as long 
as six months. The time can be mini- 
mized by systematically approaching each 
of the six basic steps in the conduct of 
a formal personnel survey: 


1. Define the objective. 
Select the sample. 
Prepare the questionnaire. 
Collect the information. 
Analyze the data. 
Present and distribute the results. 


Of these six steps, the one most fre- 
quently overlooked is the first. Yet the 
construction and the cost of the survey 
depend more upon the definition of the 
objective than on any other single factor. 
Furthermore, unless the objective has 
been clearly defined in advance, you have 
no way of judging the success or failure 
of your survey. 

So define your objective in writing 
before you start any other phase. Make 
it specific. Don’t take a survey of 
“wages.” What you really want to know 
is how your pay rates compare with 
rates paid for comparable jobs by other 
employers in your industry or area. Don’t 
survey “fringe benefits.” What you really 
want to know is how certain groups of 
employees are insured against particular 
occupational and non-occupational haz- 
ards, and what privileges these same em- 
ployees are granted with respect to paid 


vacations, holidays, leaves of absence, 
etc. 

Note that the objective in each case is 
to be stated in terms of “other employers 
in your industry and/or area,” or in 
terms of “certain groups of employees.” 
Sometimes the survey objective will de- 
fine and limit “other employers” to in- 
clude only a few of your closest com- 
petitors. In that case, there is no prob- 
lem of selecting a representative sample. 
In other instances, the nature of the in- 
formation to be obtained automatically 
restricts the number of respondents and 
obviates the necessity of selecting a pro- 
portionate sample. A survey covering 
the effectiveness of the guaranteed annual 
wage, for instance, would include only 
those few concerns which have such a 
pay plan. Inclusion of any other com- 
panies would be fruitless. 

Representative sampling is also unnec- 
essary in the survey conducted primarily 
to bolster an internal selling campaign. 
One company president, long resistant 
to proposals for a supervisory bonus 
plan, succumbed only when his personnel 
manager submitted a survey indicating 
that, “Three out of four companies .. . 
have found supervisory bonuses con- 
ducive to higher morale and increased 
productivity.” The personnel manager 
later admitted that his greatest difficulty 
in constructing the survey was deciding 
whether his pre-planned sample should 
show a ratio of two out of three, three 
out of four, or four out of five. 


The Sample 


Most personnel surveys, however, are 
not intended to validate a priori conclu- 
sions. The objective is, rather, to de- 
termine honestly the number, size, and 
color combination of the beans in the 
drum by examining a portion of the 
total, or, to use technical terms, by ex- 
amining a sample of the total population. 
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The sample should include the smallest 
number of companies which will guaran- 
tee proportional representation to each 
size and product classification. But what 
is the smallest number, and on what basis 
should individual companies be selected? 


Some seek the answers to this question 
from a statistical handbook. Others have 
been well satisfied to follow four rules 
of thumb: 


1. An industrial or a regional survey 
should include at least two or three 
large firms regarded as leading 
employers in the industry or area. 


2. The survey should include three 
to five additional firms which are 
major competitors, either for sales 
or for employees, of the sponsor- 
ing company. 

. At least twice as many other com- 
panies as the total number of firms 
listed in 1 and 2 should also be in- 
cluded. These other firms should 
be either from the same industrial 
group or the same regional group 
as the sponsoring company. 


. The total number of employees in- 
cluded should be at least 20 times 
greater than the total number of 
employees of the sponsoring com- 
pany. Higher ratios are prefer- 
able when possible; lower ratios 
may be necessary if the sponsoring 
company is large. 


Preparation of the questionnaire, 
which is the next step, probably poses 
the greatest technical problems. How- 
ever, these problems should be frankly 
faced, for the difference between a re- 
liable and an unreliable survey is most 
often attributable to the questionnaire. 
All too frequently, the questionnaire is 
regarded simply as a list of questions, 
the answers to which will automatically 
rank themselves into a completed survey. 
This oversimplification is a reef on which 
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any survey will founder, no matter how 
sound the sample, or how able the 
analysis. 


Preparing the Questionnaire 


If the survey process as a whole is 
analagous to the taking of a photograph, 
then the questionnaire is the tripod on 
which the camera rests. The question- 
naire is effective only if its three legs 
are stable and properly adjusted in rela- 
tion to each other. The questionnaire 
must serve three purposes: 


1. It should include all the information and 
instructions which will be needed by 
the respondent. A wage survey ques- 
tionnaire, for example, should tell the 
participant: whether rates are to be re- 
ported on an hourly, weekly, or monthly 
basis, and whether on a straight-time or 
gross earnings basis; whether incentive 
rates are to be included and so identi- 
fied; whether cost of living and other 
bonuses are to be included, etc. 


. It should ask, without exception, every 
question whose answer is of significance 
to the survey. That is, the questionnaire 
should be a _ self-sufficient instrument, 
leaving no essential information to be 
obtained by letter, phone call, or guess- 
work. 


. The questionnaire should be constructed 
to assure maximum ease of completion 
and maximum ease of analysis. When 
ease of completion conflicts with ease of 
analysis, the latter should govern. 

Item 1 above requires only thorough- 
ness. Care and precision are needed for 
item 2. Forethought and imagination, 
however, are necessary to construct a 
survey questionnaire which will assist 
both the respondent, as he marks his an- 
swers, and the analyst, as he interprets 
the results. 


The respondent will be greatly aided 
if he is provided with proper instructions 
and full information in advance. But he 
will be most helped by clear, unambigu- 
ous questions which leave no room for 
misinterpretation. The questionnaire 
should also be phrased to permit the 
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simplest possible answers. Whenever the 
survey objective permits, the answers 
should be confined to “yes” or “no,” 
checkmarks, or numbers, all entered into 
pre-printed, uniformly spaced boxes. 
Where written phrases, sentences, or 
paragraphs are required, provide enough 
ruled space to permit full expression of 
the answer. Time can also be saved by 
consecutively listing all questions per- 
taining to the same or related subjects, 
and by numbering or otherwise coding 
all questions. 

Observance of these precautions will 
aid not only the respondent but also the 
survey analyst. The analyst, however, 
has two further demands of the question- 
naire—that it should be so constructed 
that analysis requires a minimum of 
transposition of figures, and a minimum 
of recalcuiation. Thus, while the con- 
tent of the questionnaire is primarily de- 
termined by the objective, the format is 
primarily determined by the requirements 
of analysis. Failure to meet these re- 
quirements will mean hours of extra work 
for someone. 


A classical example of such needless 
work occurred at the conclusion of a 
nation-wide wage survey in which rates 
were collected in terms of dollars per 
hour. After the initial calculations had 
been completed, it was decided that the 
spread of individual rates was too wide 
for effective presentation. All the data 
were thereupon recalculated on a fre- 
quency distribution basis, using class in- 
tervals of 5 cents. The survey was then 
presented to the president of the com- 
pany, who promptly protested that he 
could make no sense of the frequency 
distributions. The data were once more 


recomputed, this time in terms of dollars 
per hour, and the president was satisfied. 
Three separate and duplicating analyses 
were necessary because questionnaire, 
analysis, and presentation had not been 
correlated in advance. 





Collecting the Data 


Preparation of the questionnaire is 
followed by collection of the data. The 
fastest method, of course, is to use a 
telephone, in which case it is possible to 
dispense with the questionnaire alto- 
gether. A survey which explores its sub- 
ject matter in any detail, however, gen- 
erally requires a pre-printed question- 
naire to be filled out by the various re- 
spondents, either individually or in con- 
ference, or else by the survey analyst as 
he visits each participant. 

Of these three methods, the simplest is 
the round-table conference. The partici- 
pants, each provided with an advance 
copy of the questionnaire, meet around a 
table, and individually read their an- 
swers to the various questions. A con- 
ference secretary, generally from the 
sponsoring organization, transposes the 
answers to an analysis sheet. When the 
last participant has read the last answer, 
all the data have been collected. 

While the conference method is rela- 
tively new and untried, the simplicity and 
speed inherent in the concept should lead 
to its increasing use. To be fully effec- 
tive, however, it should be confined to 
surveys in which the subject matter is 
relatively uncomplicated, and in which 
the individual answers will be brief. 
Twenty men around a table can within 
three hours answer an impressive variety 
of questions about holidays, leaves of 
absence, union security clauses, etc. If 
the subject of the conference were execu- 
tive development or stock option plans, 
the first speaker would not be able to 
present all the answers for his one com- 
pany alone in three hours. 

Most personnel surveys are conducted 
either by mail or personal visit. Mail 
surveys are obviously cheaper, and 
should generally be completely satisfac- 
tory when the questionnaire is simply 
constructed, contains all necessary infor- 
mation, and ‘permits no possibility of mis- 
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interpretation. In effect, the use of the 
mail survey is limited largely to the same 
type of survey which can be successfully 
conducted by the conference method. 


Personal visits should be used to 
gather data in any survey where the sub- 
ject matter requires detailed explanation 
and interpretation. Most important, per- 
sonal visits should be used for all wage 
surveys. A wage survey is an attempt to 
determine what rates other companies 
pay for comparable jobs. Job compara- 
bility cannot be established on the basis 
of job title alone; in many cases, not 
even job descriptions are sufficient to 
determine comparability of such intang- 
ible elements as responsibility and au- 
thority. A wage survey conducted by 
mail places the burden of establishing 
job comparability on each of the respond- 
ing companies, and there may be as 
many varying interpretations as there are 
respondents. The only way the survey 


analyst can assure himself that each par- 
ticipant reports rates only for those jobs 
which are truly comparable to the jobs 
of the sponsoring company is to visit each 
respondent and discuss each job before 
accepting rates. 


Regardless of the method used in col- 
lecting data, two ground rules must be 
observed. Give each participant advance 
notice, so that he will be able to gather 
his own information in time for your 
conference, visit, or mail deadline. Send 
him two copies of your questionnaire. 
One will be completed and returned to 
you. The other will also be completed, 
but then kept in his file so that he can 
later compare his own data with the sur- 
vey results. 


Analyzing the Data 


Analysis, the next step, may be com- 
pared either to counting the beans, or 
developing the negative. The completed 
survey will reveal no more than what has 
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been counted and developed by analysis. 


The count, first of all, should be com- 
plete. In most cases, it will be discov- 
ered that, despite all precautions, some 
irrelevant, misleading, or untrue data 
will have been collected. Discard all such 
data—but use all that remains. 


Second, the count should be honest. 
A distorted analysis which twists the 
premises to reach a foregone conclusion 
means that the survey has been a waste 
of time and money. If the results have 
been determined before the facts were 
gathered, the facts had no value and 
should not have been collected. 


Third, the analysis should be imagina- 
tive. A field survey of 30 or 50 com- 
panies may have cost many thousands of 
dollars. Yet a prosaic analysis can re- 
sult in conclusions no more detailed or 
specific in terms of the problem at hand 
than those available in a 50-cent maga- 
zine. It is far better to spend the pen- 
nies than to waste the dollars on a survey 
from which the last significant conclu- 
sion will not be extracted. 


The following analysis of its own na- 
tional wage survey was recently prepared 
by a company in anticipation of collec- 
tive-bargaining negotiations: 


1. Separate over-all rate comparisons be- 
tween rates of the sponsoring company 
and average rates paid by: 

a. Six local labor-product competitors 
b. Twelve local labor competitors, in- 
* cluding the six in (a) above 


c. Twelve product competitors, including 
the six in (a) above 

d. Twelve national leaders in the indus- 
try of the sponsoring company. 


. Separate rate comparisons, as in (a), 
(b), (c), and (d) above, but broken 
down into four occupational groups: 

a. Production and maintenance 
b. Design and drafting 

c. Clerical and accounting 

d. Methods and tool design 

3. Separate rate comparisons, for each of 
the above four occupational groups, be- 


tween the sponsoring company and each 
of the responding companies. 
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In all, 130 separate rate comparisons 
were prepared, giving the sponsoring 
company a complete and detailed basis 
for the appraisal of its wage and salary 
structure. This igformation could have 
been obtained only through a field 
survey. 


Presenting the Results 


The presentation is the end product, 
the developed print. If the survey has 
been conducted for the internal use of 
the personnel department, the presenta- 
tion may be no more than a bound set 
of analysis sheets. But if the survey is 
to be circulated to other or to higher 
levels of managment, extensive rework 
will probably be necessary, to condense, 
sharpen, and clear the analysis of statisti- 
cal terminology. Complex tables should 
be replaced with graphs and charts. Text 
should be used to clarify and emphasize 
major conclusions. 

Above all, the presentation, while 
maintaining faith with both the objective 
and the analysis, should take into ac- 
count the comprehension and inclination 
of the readers it is designed most to in- 
fluence. While the survey may have been 
initiated for the discovery and examina- 
tion of sets of facts, the examination 
normally makes certain conclusions ap- 
parent to the analyst. These conclusions 
do not exist in a vacuum. Provided that 
the original survey objective was real- 
istically chosen and rigorously pursued, 
the resulting conclusions must have some 
relation to company practice and policy. 

The presentation must make this rela- 
tionship clear and should also indicate, 
directly or indirectly, if and how com- 
pany policy should be changed on the 
basis of the survey. All of this must be 
presented from the viewpoint and in the 
language most readily understood and 
appreciated by the reader with the great- 
est authority to initiate policy changes. 
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Your president, for instance, may be 
most interested in cost control, produc- 
tive efficiency, employee morale, or pub- 
lic relations. Or, regardless of his per- 
sonal interests, the particular problem 
which motivated the survey may have 
been one of these. Make your presenta- 
tion accordingly. Mold and rephrase 
your analysis so that what you have 
found and what you have concluded are 
instantly clear and readily accepted. 

It is not necessary, of course, for your 
conclusion to follow the path of the ma- 
jority. Majority practice is not ipso 
facto the one best suited for your com- 
pany. Company policy in any area de- 
pends not only upon competitive practice 
but also upon financial position, com- 
pany tradition, anticipated business con- 
ditions, available manpower and many 
other circumstances. Your survey will 
have dealt exclusively with competitive 
practice, but to be realistic your recom- 
mendations must consider other factors 
as well. 

To complete your survey, send each of 
the respondents a copy of the results. 
Though not absolutely necessary, it is 
generally considered good practice to 
provide all the information which you 
have received, except for company identi- 
fication and any information received in 
confidence. It is not necessary, however, 
to editorialize or to draw conclusions. 
Submit the facts, simply and completely, 
and let each participant reach his own 
‘conclusions. 

This paper has by no means covered 
the entire subject of personnel surveys. 
As a matter of fact, one could devote a 
series of papers to the methodologies of 
preparing the questionnaire, analysis and 
presentation. Each merits special treat- 
ment. But clarity, precision and imagina- 
tion are even more important than sta- 
tistical technique. And, in the final analy- 
sis, you will learn more by picking up 
the beans than by reading about them. 








The Communication of Merit Ratings: 


A Philosophy and a Method 


BERNARD J. COVNER* 


Merit rating is of little practical benefit if the results are buried in company files 
and employees are left to guess how their performance is measuring up. But the 
communication of evaluations after they are made is a more complex and difficult 
process than is generally recognized, the author points out. He analyzes two sets 
of factors—one person-centered, the other management-centered—which he has 
found to determine the effectiveness of merit-rating communication; and demonstrates 
how non-directive interviewing techniques can prepare the way for the understanding 
of ratings, acceptance of them, and constructive action. based upon them. 


MORE AND MORE COMPANIES are using 
merit rating as a personnel administra- 
tion tool, primarily to allocate wage and 
salary increases and to determine fitness 
for promotion and transfer. Hundreds of 
articles and several books have been writ- 
ten about it, and it probably has more 
euphemistic aliases (performance rating, 
performance evaluation, service rating, 
progress rating, etc.) than any other per- 
sonnel technique. 

The focus of attention in merit rating 
has been upon evaluation of individual 
performance; communication of the eval- 
uation to the person involved has, in 
comparison, received exceedingly scant 
attention. This is evident both in the 
literature on merit rating and in company 
practice. Habbe’s 1948 survey of merit- 
rating practices showed that only half 
the companies using merit rating made a 
practice of reporting the results to their 
personnel.' Further, as will be shown 


1 Stephen Habbe, “Personnel Practices in Factory and 
Office” (Revised), Studies in Personnel Policy No. 
88, National Industrial Conference Board, 1948. 


later in more detail, when companies do 
report the results, they frequently fail to 
take advantage of what is already known 
about effective communication _ pro- 
cedures. 

It is no accident that managements 
have given less attention to the communi- 
cation of merit-rating findings than to 
merit rating itself. The reasons are many. 
A prominent one is that merit-rating 
procedures leave much to be desired, and 
are a constant source of argument. An- 
other is the fear that “a powerful and 
dangerous tool will be put in the hands 
of foremen and supervisors.” 

Logically, ene would expect there to 
be a trend toward the communication of 
merit ratings, as this would be consistent 
with the very pronounced postwar em- 
phasis upon better supervision and im- 
proved human relations in industry. Ben- 
jamin’s 1952 survey? showed, however, 
that essentially the same percentage of 
2 Roland Benjamin, Jr., “A Survey of 130 Merit- 


Rating lans,” Personnet, Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
(November, 1952). 
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plans provide for communication of re- 
sults as of plans covered in Habbe’s 
earlier study, or perhaps an even lower 
proportion. If this evidence is truly rep- 
resentative of companies in general, what 
does it suggest about the highly adver- 
tised postwar trend toward improved hu- 
man relations in industry? Does it mean 
that many published statements about 
improved supervision are window-dress- 
ing? Or does it merely indicate that im- 
provements have not as yet carried over 
to merit-rating programs? 

The fact that Habbe found half of the 
companies with merit-rating programs 
providing also for communication of rat- 
ings suggests that some companies con- 
sider communication desirable. There are 
stronger reasons, however, than that 
“other companies are doing it.” 


For improvement to occur, the rated 
employee must sooner or later know 
about the quality of his performance. 
This is so simple a fact that it is amazing, 
though not incomprehensible, that it is 
so frequently overlooked. To inform a 
person about his performance is to ap- 
ply one of the best known and most 
successful learning principles—knowledge 
of results. 


Knowledge of results is important even 
in cases where improvement in perform- 
ance is not an issue. Employees need to 
feel that their performance is approved 
by others, particularly their superiors. 
Approval by implication—that is, by the 
absence of comment unless something has 
been done incorrectly—is not sufficient. 
Failure of supervisors to comment on 
satisfactory behavior frequently causes 
employees’ performances to deteriorate or 
their development to be impeded. 

How is it best to provide for communi- 
cation of merit ratings? Merely to de- 
cide to “do it” is not enough. In the 
writer’s opinion, few companies whose 
policies provide for the communication 
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of ratings achieve the results they ex- 
pected, because communication is a more 
complex activity than is generally under- 
stood. As the term is used in this article, 
it is a multi-direction, multi-person ac- 
tivity having three objectives: under- 
standing of the points made, acceptance 
of these points, and constructive action. 


DYNAMICS OF THE RATING INTERVIEW 


Success in merit-rating communication 
depends upon certain characteristics of 
ratees, which may be called “person- 
centered,” and of companies, which may 
be called “management-centered.” 


Person-Centered Characteristics 


The understanding and acceptance of 
points made by either ratee or rater are 
influenced considerably by several over- 
lapping personality factors. Often the 
critical issue is not the points them- 
selves, such as “room for improvement 
in letter writing” or “need for keeping 
me better informed.” Instead, difficulty 
may stem from the way the points are 
perceived and reacted to. 


Level of aspiration. Perceptions of and 
reactions to points made in employee 
ratings are influenced considerably by 
the individual’s desires, technically called 
his “level of aspiration.” Consequently, 
the ease with which he understands and 
accepts evaluations of his behavior de- 
pends upon his aspiration—“to just get 
by,” “to do as well as most,” “to be the 
best in the group,” etc. 

A professional worker received an “out- 
standing” over-all rating. He soon learned 
that many of his co-workers received similar 
ratings. He became disgruntled, saying that 
his rating wasn’t high enough to satisfy 
him, and that it implied ‘that he “was no 
better than the next guy.” From this time 
on, he became increasingly critical of the 
company’s management. 


Concept of self. A closely related per- 
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son-centered characteristic is the picture 
that an individual has developed over an 
extended period about the kind of per- 
son he is, technically called the “con- 
cept of self.” To take a few common, 
somewhat oversimplified examples, a per- 
son may see himself as a leader, a “big 
shot,” a genius, a “guy who gets things 
done,” just an average “Joe,” someone 
who doesn’t let others push him around, 
etc. People tend to react negatively to 
experiences which are inconsistent with 
or threatening to their concept of self. 
For example: 


A regional manager criticized a sub- 
ordinate for doing too many things at once. 
The subordinate rejected this point vehe- 
mently, stressing that just the opposite was 
true and that he prided himself on “well- 
organized activity” and “always finishing 
whatever he started.” (In actual fact, the 
superior was right, and the subordinate’s 
claims about his characteristic behavior were 
also correct. The reasons for the inadequate 
performance in this particular instance were 
somewhat complex.) 

A factory manager criticized his produc- 
tion supervisor for not requisitioning new 
help in time to be ready for manufacturing 
a new line of products. The supervisor 
replied that the manager had not notified 
him about the decision to produce the new 
line and that, as a matter of fact, he would 
have been even more unprepared if he had 
not accidentally “gotten wind” of the deci- 
sion from a friend in another department. 
The manager immediately became enraged 
(which was characteristic of him when 
even the slightest error on his part was 
pointed out) and shouted that it was the 
supervisor's duty to know what was going 
on, and that he should not expect his 
superiors to pamper him. 


Resistance and defensiveness. The ex- 
tent to which an individual is willing 
to accept unfavorable comments from 
others and the extent to which he gets 
along with others and adjusts to life in 
general are closely connected. Resistance 
and defensiveness are characteristic of 
many forms of maladjustment. Common 
examples of this type of behavior are 
displays of stony silence or the injection 
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of counter-arguments which completely 
reject the suggestions of others. 


The general manager of a large retail 
store reports about his secretary as fol- 
lows: 

Talking to Nora does no good at all. She 
won't admit any mistake, no matter how 
small. Even when I catch her red-handed 
she pulls some completely far-fetched ex- 
cuse out of the air. She is so defensive that 
if you told her it was raining outside she’d 
say it wasn’t her fault. 

These overlapping characteristics — 
level of aspiration, concept of self, re- 
sistance and defensiveness—apply to both 
parties in a communication situation. 
Each must listen carefully and patiently 
to the other. When one party sees that 
the other is unwilling to listen, chances 
are that he will either “clam up” or start 
arguing and thereby kill or delay the 
prospect of constructive action. 


Company-Centered Characteristics 


Now let us look at some characteristics 
of companies which affect the success of 
merit-rating communication. These char- 
acteristics have been noted by the writer 
while working on rating programs. 


Foggy objectives. Often objectives are 
no more precise than “to tell them how 
they stand.” This objective may mean 
different things to different people. The 
result is that often such important goals 
as improved performance, continuation 
of good performance, planning, acquisi- 
tion of important information, diagnosis 
of inadequate performance, etc. are not 
aspired to, tooled up for, or achieved. 

Lack of job clarification. This short- 
coming is seen in the common situation 
where a supervisor tells a subordinate 
that he should be doing something more 
efficiently, and the worker says he did 
not realize that he was supposed to be 
doing that something in the first place. 
Or the issue has arisen because a ratee 
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has been doing something that he should 
not be doing at all. For example: 
Plant Manager: Harry, you check too 


often with me to make sure that you're do- 
ing the right thing. 


Supervisor: Well, Sam, I know what you 
mean, but there’s a reason for it. In the 
first place, on previous jobs I’ve been blasted 
by the boss for not checking with him con- 
stantly. Since I’m still relatively new here, 
and you never did tell me what to do and 
what not to do, I decided to play safe. I 
prefer to assume responsibility, and would 
have asked you for it. But I figured that 
you were biding your time to see how I 
panned out. I also felt that if I directly 
asked you for more responsibility, you'd 
think that I was trying to take over the 
place from the very start. 

It should be obvious from this illus- 
tration that a communication session can 
help to clear up misconceptions. This 
function is important, and will probably 
always be necessary. But it is still more 
efficient for the employee to know from 
the start what is expected of him. 


Lack of training and development pro- 
grams for ratees. Many of the points 
made in a rating discussion require more 
than mere mention for constructive ac- 
tion to result. It is often necessary to 
integrate them carefully and to set up 
a specific program designed to do some- 
thing about them. It is also important 
to demonstrate the value of improvement 
to the ratee in terms of the possibility of 
salary increases, better assignments, pro- 
motion, etc. 


Rating plan defects. A very common 
defect of rating forms is that they are 
not designed with communication in 
mind. Such terms as average, initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, etc., even if pre- 
cisely defined on forms (as they are fre- 
quently not) are likely to mean different 
things to different people. Not many su- 
pervisors can be expected to remember 
to define these terms when discussing 
them, or to have adequate skill for mak- 
ing their meanings clear. Descriptions of 


concrete behavior instead of abstract ter- 
minology make the job easier. 


A more subtle issue is involved in 
the fact that the importance of certain 
aspects of behavior which are frequently 
rated is questionable. For example, the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and its affiliates asked supervisors to 
prepare descriptions of behavior charac- 
teristic of their best and worst subordi- 
nates. When individual descriptions were 
correlated with over-all evaluations of 
job performance, some of them were 
found to be non-differentiating. That is, 
certain descriptions were found to apply 
equally well to both low- and high-rated 
personnel.® 


This finding raises the question of 
whether there is not much needless con- 
cern over certain aspects of job perform- 
ance. Lateness and absenteeism, for ex- 
ample, are matters of serious concern on 
assembly line operations. But in some 
circumstances they are relatively unim- 
portant. For example, a technical writer 
was frequently late for and absent from 
work. Yet on his assignment such be- 
havior didn’t matter. Besides, the quality 
and quantity of his work were far su- 
perior to his co-workers’, 


Another issue is the accuracy of rat- 
ings. Just as it is important to rate a 
person on the right things, it is also 
vital that ratings be truly representative 
of a person’s performance. Many studies 
have demonstrated that there is good rea- 
son for suspecting the accuracy of merit 
ratings. Factors contributing to inac- 
curacy include rater bias, form defects, 
failure to train raters adequately, and 
the use of subjective ratings where ob- 
jective records are available. 


Another factor affecting rating accu- 
racy is knowledge by the rater that rat- 
ings will be communicated. Whether such 


®Made to Measure, Employee Relations Depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 1951. 
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knowledge increases or decreases rating 
accuracy, however, appears to depend 
upon the situation and the persons in- 
volved. In a “to be communicated” rat- 
ing program, raters tend to take their 
training and carry out their ratings more 
seriously. Logically, the communication 
requirement makes it necessary for the 
rater to be able to justify his statements 
both to his superiors and his ratees. But 
whether the over-all situation results in 
more or less “generous” ratings is not 
clear. 


Dr. Greydon Worbois, of the Detroit 
Edison Company, suggests that pressures 
on the rater are the key influence. He 
states: “If the rater has found ‘generous’ 
ratings easier to talk over with the ratee 
and has never felt any pressure against 
overly generous ratings, his ratings may 
vary from those of another rater who is 
subject to different pressures.” 


“Forced-choice” ratings, which have 
been used extensively by Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) and affiliates, are 
superior to those obtained by the conven- 
tional graphic methods, in the sense that 
the importance of the behavior aspects 
being rated is not known, and that ratings 
can’t be slanted. When first introduced, 
they were considered more difficult to 
prepare, and lacking in information that 
raters could communicate easily. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Edwin Henry of Standard 
Oil, however, over-all time in preparing 
scales is at the present time no longer 
than that required in preparing a graphic 
scale that works properly. He also states 
that recent developments and modifica- 
tions now provide raters with informa- 
tion that can be communicated easily. 

All in all, while merit-rating tech- 
niques are by no means perfect, progress 
is being made in improving them, and 
they are certainly not worthless. Further, 
many aspects of a person’s work, such 
as productivity, attendance, nature of 
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assignment, policies, etc., are matters of 
objective fact which do not require a 
rating, and are important subjects for 
communications. 


Defects of wage and salary administra- 
tion. Such defects include: complete ab- 
sence of systematic plans for determining 
starting rates and increases, failure to 
obtain employee understanding of plans 
that are essentially sound, plans which 
are systematic but considered unfair, 
abuses of good plans, and “below par” 
wage and salary schedules. 


Miscellaneous supervisory defects. At- 
tempts of a rater to “be nice” during 
an interview, when he has a reputation 
for being just the opposite, are either 
regarded with suspicion or are soon coun- 
ter-acted by instances in which the rater 
acts the way he usually does. A closely 
related shortcoming is the failure of 
ratees to have faith in the judgment and 
basic fairness of raters. If, for example, 
a supervisor gives someone a rating that 
is considered far out of line by the ma- 
jority of an employee group, the members 
of the group are not well inclined to 
accept either their own ratings or the 
rating program as a whole. 


Failure to train raters in communica- 
tion techniques. Some companies do a 
fair job of training raters in performance 
rating, but feel that almost any rater 
can handle the communication part with- 
out special training. The writer’s ex- 
perience indicates that this viewpoint is 
very unsound. This tcpic will be cov- 
ered in more detail in the next section. 

These company-centered characteristics 
which influence the success with which 
merit ratings are communicated un- 
doubtedly affect the success of other per- 
sonnel administration techniques as well. 
They illustrate the influence of over-all 
situations on the success of any manage- 
ment action. This point is all too often 
neglected in managements’ attempts to 
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short-cut thorough diagnosis and to find 
gimmicks or “packages” that will pro- 
vide quick cures for their troubles. 


COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 


How should merit ratings be communi- 
cated? A quick analysis of communica- 
tion objectives shows that the activities 
required for accomplishing them are 1) 
transmitting information, 2) influencing 
attitudes, and 3) influencing skills. In 
a general sense, then, everything that is 
known about how to do these things well 
is applicable. To be realistic and prac- 
tical, however, we must cut the body of 
pertinent information down to size. We 
must select from all the known facts a 
set of techniques that is reasonably com- 
municable to the people who must use 
them. 

An interview between rater and ratee 
is probably the most universally applic- 
able method for communicating merit 
ratings. Not “any old” interview, but 
one which incorporates recent techno- 
logical advances in transmitting informa- 
tion and developing attitudes and skills. 
The writer’s method for conducting such 
an interview incorporates ideas from the 
writings of various specialists in inter- 
personal relations, notably Rogers, and 
Roethlisberger and Dickson.* 


This method appears below in highly 
condensed form. The specific objectives 
to be accomplished by it will vary with 
the situation. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the method can play a major role 
in sustaining adequate performance, dis- 
covering reasons for inadequate perform- 
ance, and improving performance. It 
is useful in imparting certain informa- 
tion and attitudes, and—to the degree 
that the latter depends upon the former 


See Carl Rogers, 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1942), and J. Roeth- 
lisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and 
the orker (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1939). 
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—in the development of certain skills. In 
many instances skill development will, of 
course, require supplementary methods of 
training and development, ranging from 
simple demonstrations to complete train- 
ing courses. 


A. General Procedure 


1. Be prepared for the interview. 

Be in a congenial frame of mind. 

Try to interview the ratee when he is in 
a congenial frame of mind. 

Have necessary materials available— 
records, notes, completed forms, etc. 

Make the necessary physical arrange- 
ment—the interview should be held in a 
place where privacy is assured. (Even tele- 
phone calls can be intrusions that break 
up a crucial line of thought.) 

Make certain that you have all per- 
tinent facts. 

Try to anticipate questions that may come 
up in the interview. Determine, if pos- 
sible, what the answers are (keeping in 
mind that in certain instances it is best for 
the ratee to provide the answers, which 
frequently might be different from what you 
had thought them to be). If necessary, 
check with superiors on matters of com- 
pany policy, special procedure, etc. 

Arrange your schedule so as to eliminate 


as nearly as possible interruptions of the 
interview. 


2. Put ratee at ease. 


Take definite steps to put the ratee at 
ease at the beginning of the interview. This 
will not be difficult in cases where a close 
relationship already has heen established 
between rater and ratee. In other wases, 
even thoug}, rater takes definite steps to 
put the employee at ease, it may not be 
possible to do so until the latter part of 
the interview. 


Some of the things which help to put 
a person at ease are: 


A friendly and sincere manner. 


A comfortable tempo—not too slow, not 
too fast. 


A courteous manner. 
Privacy. 


3. Discuss purpose of interview and 
rating plan. 
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Although every ratee will have some in- 
formation concerning rating, there will be 
various interpretations of its purpose. The 
rater should first determine how well the 
ratee understands the rating system, and 
then, where necessary, attempt to clarify 
his understanding of it. 

4. Pause—give ratee a chance to re- 
spond. 

At this point the rater should be a good 
listener. He should give the employee a 
chance to digest what he has been told and 
to express his feelings about it. 


5. Present over-all rating. 

6. Pause—ratee should have a chance 
to respond both to good and to bad news. 

7. Present strong points. 

8. Pause. 

9. Present weak points. 

10. Pause. 


11. Discuss ways in which ratee might 
improve. 

There are several ways of approaching the 
question of improvement. First give the 
ratee an opportunity to make suggestions. 
If he offers none, ask him if he has any 
ideas concerning improvement. If he still 
makes no suggestions, make suggestions 
in the form of questions, such as, “Do you 
think it would help to——————_?”,, etc. 
12. Give ratee a chance to ask fur- 

ther questions concerning the rating. 


13. Tell ratee that he can reopen the 
discussion at a later date if he wants to. 


14. Follow-up—look for improvement 
in the ratee’s work and compliment him 
whenever you can. 

These steps in interviewing a ratee can- 
not and need not always be followed in 
the exact order listed. If the ratee takes 
the lead or wants to talk about a par- 
ticular problem, the rater need not be 
bound by the suggested steps. It is more 
essential that the rater be a good listener 
at all times and that the ratee be al- 
‘ lowed to discuss what is important to 
him at the time. In general, however, 
. the rater should attempt to follow the 
suggested order as closely as possible. 
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B. Additional Interviewing Techniques 


There are other interviewing proced- 
ures or techniques which may be used 
to advantage at various points in the 
interview. One is called the “turnback.” 
When the ratee asks a question that puts 
the rater on the spot, it may help to turn 
the question back to the ratee before at- 
tempting to give an answer. It is often 
difficult to know exactly what is behind 
a question. By returning it to the ratee, 
the rater will probably get more infor- 
mation about what the ratee means. It 
is possible that the ratee will be able to 
work out at least a partial answer for 
himself if he is given an opportunity to 
talk about his question. Frequently, the 
ratee will move on to another topic 
without demanding an answer to his 
question. If necessary, the rater can 
follow his turnback question with a more 
direct reply based on the additional 
knowledge he has gained. 


Following are some examples of turn- 
back which have been taken from four 
different interviews. 

1. Ratee: But how does my rating stack up 
with the other girls in the de- 
partment? 

How do you feel you compare 
with the others? 

But I try hard all the time. What 
can I do to improve? 

What do you think you might do 
to improve? 

Have I been doing any better 
lately? Do you think my work 
is improving? 

Do you feel you have been im- 
proving? 


Rater: 
2. Ratee: 
Rater: 


3. Ratee: 


Rater: 


4. Ratee: I would like sometime to get to 


be a secretary. How should I go 
about it? 


Do you have any ideas as to 
what you might do? 


Another technique which is useful 
throughout the interview is the “response 
to feeling.” Whenever the ratee responds 
emotionally it is helpful to mirror or 


Rater: 
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reflect the feeling expressed by him. 
Most raters tend to do the wrong thing 
at this point. They may fail to notice 
the feeling at all, ride roughshod over 
it, or explain logically how the ratee is 
wrong to feel as he does. Logical ex- 
planations under such circumstances 
easily lead to arguments or at least to 
lack of acceptance of points the rater 
tries to make. The response to feeling 
technique encourages the ratee to talk out 
his feelings. In so doing he may clarify 
his thinking and work out his own solu- 
tion. Or, having talked out his feelings, 
he may become more receptive to the log- 
ical explanations which the rater may 
now wish to give him. The response to 
feeling technique, which is applicable also 
to “good” feelings, does not mean that the 
rater agrees with the ratee. It is merely 
an indication to the ratee that the rater 
senses his feelings. 


Following are some examples of re- 
sponses to feeling which have been taken 
from seven different interviews: 


1. Ratee: But what is my rating? How 
did I make out? 
You are eager to learn how you 


made out. 

Yes—well, I guess they aren’t 
really important. 

These other things don’t matter 
much to you. 

Well, I know it’s all going to be 
bad news anyway. 

You're pretty skeptical about this 
rating. 

No, I guess that just about covers 
it. Oh, sometimes I get griped at 
little things, but— 

Sometimes there are some other 
little things that bother you. 
I was sort of scared and worried 
about what this rating would be 
like. 

You felt a bit concerned about 
the rating. 


Rater: 
. Ratee: 
Rater: 
. Ratee: 
Rater: 


. Ratee: 


Rater: 


. Ratee: 


Rater: 


. Ratee: I didn’t realize anyone was notic- 
ing all those things. 
You thought all those things were 


going unnoticed. 


Rater: 
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7. Ratee: But I don’t see how I can do any 
more than I am. 
Rater: You feel you are turning out as 
much work as possible now. 


Cc. Exercises for Practicing Interviewing 
Techniques 


Following is a rating interview between 
a factory employee (E) and a supervisor 
(S). It is not intended to be an example 
of a model interview but merely to serve 
as a basis for discussing various inter- 
viewing techniques. Read the interview 
slowly, putting yourself in the position 
of the supervisor and trying to anticipate 
what the supervisor should say after each 
response of the worker. Then study the 
discussion which follows the interview. 


SAMPLE INTERVIEW 


1 Good morning, Bill. Won’t you sit 
down? 


1 Thanks. 


2 Well, how’s the work been going 
lately, Bill? 


2 Oh, so-so. 


3 Bill, do you remember the other day 
there was an announcement explain- 
ing that the work of all employees in 
the department was to be rated? 

3 Yes, I remember. 


4 Well, now I thought you might like 
to know more about it. 


4 Uh huh. 


5 You have been rated on several dif- 
ferent qualities that we think are 
important on your job. The ratings 

‘on all these different qualities go to 
make up your over-all rating. 

5 I see. 


6 Now in general your rating was fairly 
good. We feel that you are industrious 
—that you work hard without having 
to be prodded. Also you have an 
unusually good understanding of your 
job, considering the comparatively 
short time you have been here. 

6 Well, I guess there’s still plenty for 
me to learn, isn’t there? 

7 You think you stifl have quite a bit 
to learn. 
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7 Yes—well—I mean when I look at 
some of the guys that are really good 
I think—I think, gee will I ever get 
that good? (pause) I—I get sort of 
discouraged. 

8 You feel discouraged when you com- 
pare yourself with some of the older 
workers? 


. 8 Yes, I1—well I watch them work 30 


fast, and I say to myself “You gotta 
go faster,” but nothing happens. Ex- 
cept maybe my rejections go up. 

9 You think you have about reached 
your limit as far as speed is con- 
cerned. 

9 Yeah. It’s been about the same now 
for quite a while. I try to speed it 
up, but just can’t seem to. It’s—well, 
I hate to think that’s the best I can 
ever do. 


. 10 You want to do better, but can’t seem 


to make progress. 


. 10 That’s right. I’m not satisfied, but 


what more can I do? Maybe I don’t 
use the right methods, but I do the 
best I know how. 


§. 11 You think your difficulty may be in 


faulty methods? 


. 11 Sure. That must be it. I don’t know 


—Do you suppose—is there any way 
I could check up to see what I do 
wrong ? 


. 12 Yes, Bill. As a matter of fact most 


workers, even the ones that you ad- 
mire most struck a snag just like you 
when they were learning the job. 
Take Jack for instance. He’s one of 
the best in the department now from 
the standpoint of production and re- 
jections. He had the same trouble as 
you when he was learning. 


. 12 Yeah? He’s really good. I didn’t sup- 


. pose he ever had any trouble. 


. 13 Do you think it would help to work 


right along with him for a while— 
let him see if he can discover any 
short cuts for you? 


. 13 Yes, I think that would help. I don’t 


want to see my rejections go up when 
I try to speed. Maybe he can help 
me with that too. 


. 14 You think you might need some help 


keeping your percentage of rejections 
low? 


. 14 Yes, I—well so far I think I have 


been doing all right there, haven’t I? 
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. 15 Yes, you have been doing all right. 
. 15 Well, I guess I’m sort of proud of 


that one good thing, and I’m—I’m 
afraid to work too fast for fear I'll 
start to lose ground there too. 


. 16 You feel that if you emphasize speed 


too much you may lose the one thing 
that you can justifiably be proud of. 


. 16 Yeah. I think—well, sure, those other 


guys are good. Their production 
records are better than mine, but look 
at their rejections. At least I can 
keep up with them on that score, and 
it makes me feel better. 


. 17 Uh huh. 
. 17 It makes me feel better, and I think 


about it quite a lot. (Pause) You 
know—ycu know I just happened to 
think—maybe I think about it too 
much. Maybe I’m too cautious. Could 
that be what’s holding my speed 
down? 


S. 18 Yes, that might explain it at least in 


part. You have to expect a certain 
number of rejections. We don’t ex- 
pect perfection, and if perfection is 
your goal, your speed may suffer. 


©. 18 That’s right. I still want to be good 


both in production and rejections, but 
maybe I just didn’t go about it right. 
I hope Jack can help me figure it out. 


. 19 Is there anything else about your 


work that has been bothering you, 
Bill? 


. 19 No, I guess that’s the main thing— 


oh, sometimes I get griped at little 
things, but— 


. 20 Sometimes there are some other little 


things that bother you too? 


. 20 Yes—well, I guess they aren’t really 


very important. 


S. 21 These other things seem unimport- 


ant? 


. 21 Yes—well no, I mean they aren’t un- 


important. (Pause) I guess I just 
don’t like to talk about them, because 
I know it’s mostly my fault. 


. 22 Uh huh. 
. 22 I get griped but mostly I’m mad at 


myself. I mean, well for example 
sometimes I get a job to do that I 
don’t like . . . I slam the work down 
—then I’m ashamed. Or sometimes 
when I take it out on one of the other 
fellows I feel—well—I feel ashamed 
again. 
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. 23 You feel ashamed of some of these 
things you do. 


. 23 Yeah—it makes me mad _ because— 
well, I know I shouldn’t: behave like 
that. 

. 24 You know how you should behave, 
but find it hard sometimes. 

. 24 Yeah. Sometimes I guess I just don’t 
stop to think of the other fellow. I 
think I can do better if I really try. 

. 25 Yes, I think the fact that you recog- 
nize your tendency to be thoughtless 
is a step in the right direction. 

. 25 I don’t know how I happened to talk 
so much. I guess I have sort of rated 
myself, haven’t I? 

. 26 Yes, I think you have done a pretty 
good job of figuring out your strong 
and weak points. 


. 26 Does that rating sheet say anything 
else about me? 


}. 27 Well, I think we have covered most 
of the points. As I said, in general 
you have a fairly good rating. On 
some points, such as willingness to 
work, and punctuality you are out- 
standing. In others, as you already 
recognize, there is room for improve- 
ment. 


. 27 Yes, I think if I work at it and if 


Jack helps me, I can improve my 
record. 


. 28 | think you can and if I can help 
you, or if you want to talk it over 
again, just let me know. 


E. 28 Thanks, I'll do that. 

S. 29 O.K., Bill. 

This interview on the whole is fairly 
successful. The various techniques used 
help the employee recognize his own 
shortcomings and accept a plan for im- 
proving his work performance. At the 
beginning of the interview the employee’s 
very short responses indicate that he is 
somewhat hesitant about expressing him- 
self. Let us look at some of the re- 
sponses and attempt to identify some of 
the techniques the supervisor is using. 
We will use the numbers and letters that 
appear along the left margin of the page 
to identify certain employee and super- 
visor responses. 

The interview contains many examples 
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of response to feeling. In S.8, S.9, S.10, 
for example, the supervisor recognizes 
the employee’s feelings, and responds to 
them instead of giving reassurance. Each 
time the result is that the employee tells 
a little more about the situation. As a 
result of being encouraged to talk about 
it, the employee by E.11 has been helped 
to recognize and verbalize his difficulty 
and to seek a solution. 

Some other, specific observations 
emerge from the sample interview: 


S. 12. The supervisor makes good use of 
comparison. 

S. 13. The supervisor makes a suggestion in 

the form of a question. 

and S. 22. Supervisor uses “uh huh” 

to accept what has been said and 

indicate willingness to listen to more. 


a. 


Employee is beginning to discover for 
himself a basic cause of his difficulty. 
. Supervisor gives employee an open- 
ing to bring up any question or prob- 
lems. 
21, 22, 23, 24. In these responses the 
supervisor is careful always to go only 
as far as the employee. He lets the 
employee lead the way in this part 
of the discussion, and avoids giving 
reassurance or suggestions. In this 
way the employee is helped to talk 
about something that is rather diffi- 
cult for him to discuss. 
. Supervisor leaves way clear to re- 
open the discussion at a later date 
if necessary. 


Learning Merit-Rating Interview 
Techniques 


How difficult is it to learn the tech- 
niques just presented and discussed? 
Let’s be frank. Reading and talking about 
these techniques do not result in ability 
to use them. For useful results, a spe- 
cial training program is required. 

What sort of training program? Per- 
haps the most important feature of the 
program is to provide review of inter- 
viewing principles and practice in inter- 
viewing techniques. Training sessions in 
which trainees act out interviews that are 
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recorded phonographically and played 
back are practically a must. Playback 
provides immediate knowledge of results, 
and, in most instances, stimulates self- 
criticism by the trainee. Playback also 
helps the instructor to make specific, 
precise suggestions for improvement. Un- 
der these circumstances substantial im- 
provements frequently occur as early as 
the second recorded practice interview in 
the first practice session. Such improve- 
ment is equivalent and perhaps superior 
to that resulting from months or years 
of experience that does not include pres- 
entation of sound principles and tech- 
niques, recording, playback, and expert 
criticism. 

Various companies have trained first- 
line foremen and higher level supervi- 
sors to interview in the manner sug- 
gested by this article. Of course, not all 
trainees learn equally well. Nor are all 
the techniques learned with equal facility. 
Occasionally trainee recordings have beer: 
played to superiors. In several instances 
the latter have volunteered the opinion 
that the interviewing skill of their sub- 
ordinates was not only satisfactory, but 
was equal to or better than their own. 


Applications of Interviewing Skills 


While many problems can be handled 
by regularly scheduled merit-rating in- 
terviews, frequently problems occur 
which require interim attention. At such 
times numerous variations of interview- 
ing are applicable. 

It is becoming increasingly recognized 
that supervisors need communications 
skills daily. Such skills are often called 
human relations skills. Boiled down to 
basic ingredients, human relations skills 
consist mainly of adeptness in using the 
techniques we have been discussing. 

Such supervisory activities as grievance 
handling, job instruction, employment in- 
terviewing, and giving orders all call for 
skill in questioning, information-giving, 
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listening, etc. Consequently, techniques 
for successful communication of merit 
ratings are applicable to many facets of 
supervision, and to interpersonal relations 
in general. As one trainee put it, “These 
techniques give me ideas on how to get 
along better with my wife.” 


SUMMARY 


Managements have traditionally given 
less attention to the communication of 
merit-rating findings than to merit rating 
as such, There are excellent reasons for 
communicating merit-rating results, but 
there is no clear evidence of a recent 
trend toward doing so. Also, there is 
much evidence that companies that pro- 
vide for this type of communication do 
not achieve the results expected. 

This article defines merit-rating com- 
munication as a multi-direction, multi- 
person activity in which there are three 
objectives: understanding of points made, 
acceptance of these points, and construc- 
tive action. Management-centered and 
person-centered characteristics influence 
the degree of success obtained. 

Managements can deal constructively 
with both sets of characteristics within 
limits. Such management-centered factors 
as merit-rating plans, wage and salary 
policies, selection and training practices, 
etc., often leave much room for improve- 
ment. Person-centered factors such as 
resistance and defensiveness, level of as- 
piration, concept of self, etc., can best 
be handled through interviewing tech- 
niques. These techniques utilize recent 
technological advances in information 
transmission and attitude and skill de- 
velopment. 

Learning this type of interviewing re- 
quires specialized training that most com- 
panies can accomplish readily. The skills 
obtained are directly applicable to a 
wide variety of supervisory activities in- 
volving interpersonal contact. 





Evaluation Policies and 
Their Effects Upon Performance 
A Psychological Interpretation 


DAVID A. RODGERS* 


Every manager has the job of deciding how effective his subordinates are. Yet few 
managers realize how much or in how many ways this decision affects the nature 
of their business. The standards used to make this decision affect the flow of informa- 
tion within the company, the morale of both managers and subordinates, and even 
the organizational structure of the business. Many difficulties that appear on the 
surface to be personnel or organizational problems actually have their roots in the 
way people in the organization are judged. This paper discusses the hidden effects 
that evaluation policy can have, and suggests some standards for sound evaluation 


practice. 


THE MANAGER WORKS through other peo- 
ple in order to achieve results. When 
considering his influence over subordi- 
nates, his authority and his favorable 
position for getting and distributing in- 
formation are usually cited. As we shall 
see, the methods he uses to evaluate his 
people are another important dimension 
of their managerial relationship. A su- 
perior’s authority may provide power for 
control purposes and his organizational 
position may define ideal channels of 
communication, but his evaluation policy 
often determines the way in which both 
his authority and his communication 
channels actually serve him as a*maa- 
ager. 

Why this is so can be seen by looking 
at the relationship between a manager 
and his subordinates. Within limits, an 
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employee does what he is told to do by 
management. In exchange, he receives 
such personal benefits as salary, job satis- 
faction, and the like. Because of its 
power position, management is able to 
grant or withhold these personal rewards. 
The employee, on the other hand, is able 
to grant or withhold his services. A 
balance is therefore reached whereby the 
employee exerts effort in exchange for 
personal gain. 

In this setup, management decides who 
will receive what wages, who will be as- 
signed to what jobs, who will be retained 
on the payroll, etc. Since each of these 
decisions is based on an evaluation of 
the employee, it is to the employee’s ad- 
vantage to emphasize those characteristics 
that are judged favorably by his boss 
and to conceal those that affect the boss 
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J. Leavitt, William Miller, and Leo Nejelski of Nejelski & Company for their advice and editorial 
assistance. The ideas presented here which have grown out of experiences with a number of 
industrial organizations, are, of course, my own and do not necessarily reflect their views.—D.A.R. 
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negatively. The evaluation policy, there- 
fore, is what determines the specific 
things a subordinate is rewarded for do- 
ing. The amount of a boss’s influence 
may come from his authority, but it is 
his policy of evaluation that determines 
the kind of influence he has over his 
subordinates and the kind of information 
he will get from them. 


We can get a better idea of the role 
that evaluation plays in management by 
looking in some detail at three extreme 
forms of it. These extremes (which are, 
of course, always somewhat modified in 
actual practice), are distinguished by the 
way that job results are used to judge 
subordinates. They can be called: 


l. Pre-results evaluation. 


2. Results evaluation. 


3. Post-results evaluation. 


‘ Pre-Results Evaluation 


Pre-results evaluation takes place when 
a person is judged before his job results 
are clear, on the basis of his character, 
his work habits, his personal appearance, 
or a host of other factors that his boss 
may consider important. The subordi- 
nate must make a favorable impression 
on his superior in order to receive a 
favorable evaluation. The requirements 
on him are not limited to satisfactory job 
results and, as a consequence, usually 
take on both personal and unpredictable 
dimensions, This method, which the aver- 
age worker calls “staying on the good 
side of the boss,” is at least partially 
characteristic of most industrial manage- 
ments. 


Pre-results evaluation offers a boss 
maximum opportunity for personal satis- 
faction. It gives him maximum control 
over the activities of his subordinates, 
because they must do whatever is neces- 
sary to satisfy him. This relationship, as 
might be expected, is often pleasing to 
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the boss. Through it, he can satisfy his 
personal appetite for dominance, pater- 
nalism, and the like, even when these are 
not directly called for by the job situa- 
tion. 


The subordinate may find some ad- 
vantages in pre-results evaluation. If he 
can get along with his boss on other 
grounds, he can stay on the payroll, even 
without showing satisfactory business re- 
sults. He may also have his own group 
of subordinates to serve him, just as he 
caters to his boss. 


The disadvantages for the subordinate, 
however, usually more than counterbal- 
ance the advantages. Instead of having 
to produce good job results, he has to 
please someone else in a rather one-sided 
relationship reminiscent of the relation- 
ship between a child and the father whom 
he tries to please. The father has all the 
power so that the child has to adapt to 
whatever demands he makes. To be sure, 
the boss may not see himself as possess- 
ing all of the power in the relationship, 
but his subordinates view him as though 
he does. The subordinate finds himself 
caught up in an unpredictable world of 
inconsistencies, where his fate may hang 
just as surely upon how well the boss 
tolerates burnt toast in the morning as it 
does on the subordinate’s business skill. 
There is no stimulus for the subordinate 
to develop initiative. He is held in an 
immature relationship with a “father 
figure,” to use a term that has become 
popular in recent years. He must grow 
into a relationship rather than into an 
occupation, and his skills thus become 
those needed to make a favorable im- 
pression on one person rather than to do 
a satisfactory business job. 


There is the case, for example, of an 
able executive who was sent by the pres- 
ident of the parent company into a sub- 
sidiary to observe and to help improve 
its historically slip-shod operation. He 
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was assigned to find out what the prob- 
lems were, regardless of who was re- 
sponsible. He did a good job of dis- 
covering some of the problems, and he 
pointed these out, expecting to be praised 
for his efforts. Instead, he ended up in 
the doghouse. The observations he made 
had reflected badly on the officer in 
charge of the subsidiary. He under- 
standably decided to pay more attention 
to company politics and less to job prob- 
lems in the future. 


The rewards in such a situation come 
from establishing a good relationship 
with the boss and then maintaining this 
status quo. There are few motivations 
for change, because change might upset 
the relationship. 


Pre-results evaluation has several ef- 
fects on business methods, because of the 
nature of the subordinate-superior rela- 
tionship that develops. Methods tend to 
be conservative and traditional. Change 


is slow. Key figures tend to cultivate 
strong power positions, because they are 
able to recruit a following beneath them 
in exchange for either paternalistic 
favors or reduced threats. 

Because work methods in these organ- 
izations are tailored to fit the boss, the 
organization tends to become dependent 
on particular individuals. Each change 
of superior means a complete change of 
relationships and a reshuffling of the 
business. In a real sense, people become 
irreplaceable. This feeling of indispens- 
ability may be satisfying to # superior, 
but in the long run it is hard on the 
business. 


When top management relies on pre- 
results evaluation, a centralized organiza- 
tion nearly always develops. If the top- 
level evaluations are based on the inter- 
personal relationships, these relationships 
must be direct enough for the judgments 
to be made. This means centralization 
which leaves little room for the inter- 


personal isolation that usually goes with 
decentralized organization. 


The effects on communication are pro- 
nounced. Superiors usually receive only 
favorable comments, the kinds of com- 
ments that make them feel good and 
cause them to think highly of their sub- 
ordinates. Consequently, they are iso- 
lated from the problems on the firing 
line. They do not receive the unfavor- 
able information that must become a 
basis for correction if an organization 
is to grow. This censoring of negative 
information contributes to a conservative, 
traditional attitude in which change is 
slow and difficult to bring about. 


A superior may become so isolated 
from useful information that he just quits 
listening to what his subordinates tell 
him. For example, the president of one 
small company almost invariably talks 
90 per cent of the time whenever he has 
a “discussion” with a subordinate, re- 
gardless of who initiates the discussion 
or what it is about. He simply does not 
listen to the other person, and communi- 
cation becomes a one-way process—from 
him to his subordinates. 


The effect of pre-results evaluation is 
to de-emphasize balance sheet results. 
Keeping the organization going so that 
the relationships are not disturbed be- 
comes more important than outstanding 
accomplishment. As long as profits are 
barely enough to maintain the organiza- 
tion, the pressures are usually not suffi- 


cient to boost them, much above that 
level. 


Results Evaluation 


Results evaluation makes the figures on 
the balance sheet the sole basis for eval- 
uating people. Those who produce are 
retained and promoted; those who do not 
are eliminated. 


Such extreme emphasis on results is 
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not common, but may exist among top 
executives in radically decentralized op- 
erations. It may also develop in ineffi- 
cient pre-results organizations when some 
manager who can actually turn in con- 
sistent profits comes along. This person 
may build himself an empire and be left 
completely alone as long as he operates 
profitably, simply because profits are so 
important to the business. Consequently, 
pre-results evaluation and results evalua- 
tion may go hand in hand. Those who 
can show high profits are let alone. They 
in turn help to keep the rest of the or- 
ganization going, so that pre-results rela- 
tionships can exist without too much 
pressure to change. 

For example, the profitable field units 
of one company are almost never visited 
by people from the home office; but a 
constant stream of home office people 
flows through the unprofitable units, al- 
most literally dictating their every move. 
Several of the consistently profitable 
field units of this company have become 
almost autonomous subsidiaries, while 
at the same time other field units are 
officially reprimanded if they so much 
as buy a dozen lead pencils according to 
some procedure other than that laid down 
by the home office. 

The superior who relies on results 
evaluation maintains control only by 
hiring, promoting, or firing. He has 
little contact with his subordinates and 
exerts minimum influence over their day- 
to-day activities. His sole function is 
to evaluate results; pass on whether or 
not they are acceptable; and then either 
retain, transfer, promote, or fire the 
subordinate responsible. 

From the subordinate’s point of view, 
results evaluation has both strong ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The main 
advantage is that his destiny is entirely 
in his own hands. If he produces re- 
sults, he prospers; if he fails to produce, 
he is eliminated. He has autonomy and 
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plenty of opportunity to use initiative. 
Contrasted with this, however, he has 
little support from more experienced 
people. He is left to his own devices, 
without the benefit of counsel from those 
who have preceded him. If he fails, he 
is fired rather than instructed. What 
growing he does must be self-initiated. 
For the rugged individualist, this kind 
of relationship may be satisfactory. How- 
ever, for the average person, this isola- 
tion can get uncomfortable. 

Operating methods in such organiza- 
tions are individualistic and somewhat 
unpredictable. Since each person is left 
to his own devices, he develops his own 
procedures and modifies them in his own 
way. Change is often abrupt, depend- 
ing on the individual decisions of a 
number of individuals. A radically de- 
centralized organization tends to grow 
up as a result of this kind of evaluation. 
Ties are loose and relationships are held 
together only by the common goal of 
the common company. 

Within each decentralized unit, the 
relationships will depend on the kind of 
person who heads up the unit. It may be 
that only the level at which results eval- 
uation is applied will be decentralized, 
and that the individual units will have 
their own characteristic internal struc- 
ture. 

The effect of results evaluation on 
profits is variable. Profits are made the 
end goal, and all motivation is to pro- 
duce them. Incompetents are eliminated, 
and only the capable are retained. Con- 
sequently, this method of evaluation may 
develop a profitable organization. 

However, a trial period is required to 
find out who is capable, and many dam- 
aging things can happen during this 
time. Furthermore, short-range profits 
may be emphasized at the expense of 
longer-range, bigger ones. The strong 
pressure on people to produce good re- 
sults may cause them to adopt ethically 
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questionable practices that later backfire. 
Likewise, they may try shortcuts that 
turn out to be more expensive than eco- 
nomical. The strong emphasis on re- 
sults may mean that the forest is lost 
sight of because of the trees. 


Heavy pressure to end every period 
in the black, for example, caused one 
company to avoid capital expenditures 
over the years. At the present time, they 
have completely obsolete equipment, 
bought before the turn of the century 
and never modernized. They can no 
longer operate profitably and must liqui- 
date, because the cost of modernizing 
at this late date is prohibitive. 

One department of another company 
is moving in the same direction. It has 
shown a profit for each of the last sev- 
eral years—at the expense, however, of 
other departments in the company and 
at the cost of steadily deteriorating rela- 
tionships with them. As a consequence, 
the present manager’s successor will in- 

rit a problem organization that will 
take many years to rebuild. 


Results evaluation tends to restrict 
communication. Since evaluations are 
based on results alone, few other kinds 
of information get passed along. Super- 
iors may know almost nothing about field 
operations except their profitability, In- 
formation is not even exchanged between 
parallel units in the company. People 
are afraid to give away the secrets of 
their profitable methods, because they 
weuld thus be giving away a differential 
advantage. The effect is that growth is 
uneven in different parts of the business, 
and cooperation is at a minimum 
throughout. 


Post-Results Evaluation 


Post-results evaluation means that peo- 
ple are not judged until after they have 
produced results and these have been 
analyzed in the light of forecasts and 
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other job information. Although results 
are the starting point for the evaluation, 
a person is judged primarily on his ability 
to predict his results accurately ahead of 
time and to understand why he got the 
results he did. This means that the 
evaluation of the person becomes an 
evaluation of his whole operation. His 
forecasts help in evaluating his results, 
and his results help in evaluating both 
his methods and his understanding of 
them. 


In many cases, a subordinate may 
show poor results because of what his 
boss has or has not done. The boss’s 
shortcomings are likely to show up in 
a careful post-results evaluation of the 
subordinate. Consequently, a superior 
who relies on this kind of evaluation may 
find some of his own faults spotlighted 
by the evaluation process. This, of course, 
is uncomfortable for the superior and 
may be one of the reasons that this 
system is not universally used, in spite of 
its other merits. 

The president of one company, for ex- 
ample, bawled out his sales manager for 
turning in a much poorer showing for 
the year than he had forecast. The sales 
manager had based his estimate on the 
assumption that he would be able to in- 
troduce a new product into a certain 
territory in a certain way. But the presi- 
dent jumped the gun and introduced the 
product, without consulting his sales man- 
ager, into a different territory and in a 
different way. As a result, the product 
fell flat and had te be bailed out by 
increased advertising expenses. A post- 
results evaluation of the sales manager 
would have shown that the president was 
clearly responsible for the bad results; 
but rather than admit his poor judg- 
ment, the president had turned all of the 
blame back onto the sales manager. 

The effect of post-results evaluation is 
nearly always constructive. In the proc- 
ess of analyzing past operations, both the 
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superior and his subordinates get a bet- 
ter understanding of their business and 
of the things that affect it. They also get 
a better understanding of their own skills 
and limitations. 

If an executive turns in poor results, 
he is not evaluated until the reasons are 
analyzed. If he is at fault, the analysis 
of his results shows him specifically how 
he can improve. Consequently, he is not 
as likely to become defensive or to brood 
over his failures as he would be if the 
failures had no positive value. If he is 
not at fault, of course, he is not blamed 
for the results; and the analysis still 
gives the information necessary to im- 
prove them. In either case, bad results 
can lead to positive action. 

The reasons for successes are also 
analyzed, and the executive learns from 
them also. He gets recognition for his 
good performances, but only if he is re- 
sponsible for them. Profitable opera- 
tions that do not meet their full poten- 
tial are spotlighted just as much as un- 
profitable ones. 

Post-results evaluation usually leads to 
gradual refinement of methods. Abrupt 
changes are seldom made, because the 
results of radically new methods usually 
cannot be forecast accurately. However, 
as members of the organization period- 
ically look over their methods, forecast 
their results, and then check their predic- 
tions, they get new insights and a better 
understanding of their operations. 

Post-results evaluation tends to develop 
wide-open communication channels. In 
the process of showing how they got the 
results they did, executives have to give 
information about their methods. Fur- 
thermore, everyone stands to benefit, and 
no one stands to lose, when job informa- 
tion circulates freely, because everyone 
is primarily evaluated on the basis of his 
job potential rather than compared with 
others. This also means that people do 
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not have to be continually on guard 
against offending one another, because 
evaluations are based as little as pos- 
sible on personal relations and as much 
as possible on the job to be done. All 
of these factors make it easier for them 
to exchange information and to cooperate 
in solving problems. 


This method of evaluation usually pro- 
duces steady and long-range growth of 
profits. It emphasizes forecasting and 
other methods that reduce uncertainty 
and risks. It also stresses problem-cen- 
teredness and frequent review of methods. 
These emphases usually lead to steady 
improvement of results. 


Short-Range vs. Long-Range Advantages 
To Superiors 


Since the superior usually determines 
what system of evaluation is used, we 
can expect him to pick the one that bene- 
fits him most. However, this is not the 
whole story. Even though a superior 
usually benefits more from the thorough 
review that takes place under post-results 
evaluation than he does from the exces- 
sive personal attention he receives under 
pre-results evaluation, pre-results evalua- 
tion is frequently used. The explana- 
tion for this choice lies, at least in part, 
in the short-range, as contrasted with 
the long-range, effects that these systems 
have for the superior. 


Under pre-results evaluation, the su- 
perior gets an immediate personal gain 
at the expense of organizational results, 
and ultimately at the expense of his own 
personal growth. 


Under results evaluation, aside from 
business profits or losses, the superior 
neither benefits nor suffers any unusual 
personal discomfort. The short-range 
effects are the same as the long-range 
effects in this respect. 


Under post-results evaluation, the 
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superior first places himself in the un- 
comfortable position of possibly expos- 
ing his own weaknesses, in exchange for 
long-range growth and development of 
both his organization and himself. 

Because most superiors get more im- 
mediate personal satisfaction out of a 
pre-results system, there is strong temp- 
tation to use it. The hidden boomerang 
in it is easy to ignore, because the bad 
effects do not show up immediately, and 
can be blamed on other causes. 

In contrast, the effects of post-results 
evaluation are more positive—but they 


are also more painful at first. Many 
superiors cannot get over the hurdle of 
admitting that they, instead of their sub- 
ordinates, may be at fault when some- 
thing goes wrong. Even fewer are will- 
ing to develop methods that will clearly 
show who is at fault. The superiors who 
do get over these hurdles, however, and 
who do set up systems of judgment based 
on post-results evaluation are the ones 
who show the most consistent personal 
development and 
industrial growth. 


contribute most to 


Overtime Pay Policies for 
Executive, Administrative, 


And Professional Employees 
JEROME M. ROSOW 


Industrial Relations Department 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 
Caracas, Venezuela 


The man who occupies a $9,000 “position” rather than a $4,000 or $5,000 “job” is 
probably not required to punch a time clock; but he will rarely receive overtime 


pay for the work he does after hours. 


The author considers the extent of the ex- 


clusion of executives, administrators, and professionals from overtime plans; the 
reasons for it; and the substitute monetary rewards, as well as the psychic gratifica- 
tions which the man in the, higher-salaried category receives through his close 
identification with top management. To round out the picture, the author describes 
specific overtime pay practices applying to upper-level personnel, including foremen 


and supervisors. 


POPULAR OPINION rather widely holds that 
executive, administrative, and profession- 
al employees should not be eligible for 
overtime payments. The degree to which 
this opinion is consistent with present- 
day practice varies with the company and 


with the pay level of the individual. It 
is unusual for middle management or 
professional employees earning over $9,- 
000 a year to be paid for overtime work. 
On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of companies have broadened their 
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policies on extra pay for extra hours to 
include employees in the pay brackets 
between $5,000 to $8,000 a year. 

There are many valid reasons why 
companies have excluded their higher- 
paid employees from overtime plans. 
These will be examined here together 
with the basic elements which companies 
consider when establishing overtime poli- 
cies and the industry practices which 
have resulted. These practices, though 
not defined in specific terms for the ma- 
jority of employers, tend to follow a pat- 
tern which clearly indicates the outside 
limits of eligibility as well as the rates 
of payment which are most popular. 


I, PRIMARY REASONS FOR 
EXCLUSIONS 


The main reasons for excluding cer- 
tain employees from overtime pay relate 


to salary levels, individuality of position, 
the use of other pay adjustments—i.e., 
profit-sharing, expense accounts or bo- 
nuses—the use of compensatory time off, 
and social status considerations. 


Salary Levels 


One of the inherent considerations 
which has excluded executive and man- 
agerial personnel from overtime pay is 
the nature and level of their base salaries. 
These salaries are usually fixed at levels 
sufficiently high to cover any require- 
ments of the job, even though on occa- 
sion these requirements may impinge up- 
on the employee’s personal time. In re- 
turn for his salary and other rewards of 
office, the executive is expected to work 
for the company’s general welfare and 
success, as its needs dictate and without 
precise consideration of hours of employ- 
ment. In other words, the company does 
not establish this salary level for a fixed 
number of hours of work but rather for 
the total import of the job over the en- 
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tire year. It is consistent, therefore, for 
the company to treat extra hours of work 
as a condition of the level of responsi- 
bility rather than as a basis for premium 
or extra pay. 


Individuality of the Position 


Executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees generally occupy posi- 
tions which do not lend themselves to 
group controls. They are granted de- 
cided personal freedom in the scheduling 
of their hours of work. Though it varies 
with category of employee and company, 
this type of personal discretion applies in 
several areas. These employees have con- 
siderable freedom to decide the time at 
which they will report for work, the 
length of their lunch hours, and the num- 
ber of excused absences and of early de- 
partures they may take to meet personal 
needs. This license originates from the 
fact that it is very difficult to draw a 
hard and fast line in the use of an ex- 
ecutive’s time between official and per- 
sonal business. It stems also from the 
fact that companies recognize that per- 
sons at high levels of responsibility do 
not require close supervision of their 
working hours and will work as long 
and as hard as their positions require. 
Companies have further recognized that, 
in accordance with more enlightened prin- 
ciples of human relations, this type of 
dependence upon the judgment of the 
individual produces the best results. 


Compensatory Time Off 


One of the popular practices used to 
adjust for extra hours executives work is 
to permit compensatory time off. Thus, 
when managerial and professional em- 
ployees are required to extend their hours 
because of unusual pressures in the or- 
ganization, they receive excused leave for 
brief holidays or for personal business. 
This compensatory time may or may 
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not bear a direct relationship to the num- 
ber of extra hours worked. In most 
cases, however, it is sufficiently liberal 
to assure that the employee is relieved 
from his office hours for a period rough- 
ly proportionate to the extra hours spent 
on the job. 

In many ways, the use of compensatory 
time off is most satisfactory to manage- 
ment and to the executive. In a sense, 
the company does not incur any addition- 
al dollar cost; the executive merely takes 
time off as his work allows. The em- 
ployee benefits from this arrangement 
because the overtime rate would generally 
fall at or below his straight-time hourly 
earnings, assuming his salary were con- 
verted to an hourly basis. For example, 
an executive earning $300 for a 40-hour 
week receives $7.50 an hour. If he 
worked overtime and participated in the 
company’s overtime pay plan, he would 
probably be paid at some ceiling rate 
which would be lower than his straight- 
time hourly rate. Thus, in this sense, his 
excused absences are compensated for at 
their full value, whereas overtime would 
be paid at a reduced value. The compensa- 
tory time practice is also more in keep- 
ing with the social status of executives 
and their basic identification with man- 
agement. In other words, they work 
overtime not “for the money” but because 
the needs of the company require it. 
Compensatory time has a certain non- 
financial character, and is less subject to 
mercenary labels. 


Use of Other Types of Adjustments 


In lieu of hourly overtime payments, 
many companies have preferred more 
flexible adjustments, the most favored 
being the lump sum salary adjustment. 
This may be either extra salary paid in 
recognition of devoted, extended hours 
of work over a period of time and at 
the completion of the period; or it may 
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be a consideration in the granting of 
merit and length-of-service salary in- 
creases. In either case, the company ex- 
ercises its own judgment to provide a 
salary reward somewhat proportionate 
to the service rendered, not purely a re- 
turn for extra hours worked. 


Other companies have favored the use 
of bonuses as a means of recognizing the 
overtime work of executives and profes- 
sional employees. This payment may be 
a part of the year-end bonus or it may 
be the factor which determines the in- 
dividual’s share of the total company 
bonus fund. The second method can be 
used only by companies with true incen- 
tive-type bonus plans, which adjust in- 
dividual bonuses to individual effort. Pay- 
ment for extra work through bonuses is 
very flexible and gives the company a 
maximum degree of discretion. It also 
permits overtime to be combined with 
other factors and the reward to the em- 
ployee to be given all in one package. 


These adjustments are preferable to 
hour-for-hour payments and to compensa- 
tory time off because they establish a 
concept of reward and provide an ele- 
ment of recognition in place of pure 
cents-per-hour payments. The executive 
who has worked hard and long for the 
company during a series of crises all year 
is both rewarded for his performance 
and motivated for the future when he re- 
ceives a salary increase or a significant 
bonus. Without precise statistical data 
on the over-all use of these alternate 
methods of adjustment, there is consider- 
able general evidence that they are popu- 
larly used and, in almost all companies, 
are definitely preferred to overtime in 
any form for executives over the $9,000 
a year level. 


Social Status 


Executive, administrative, and _pro- 
fessional employees at the higher-pay 
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levels are identified with management in 
the broadest sense: they share an in- 
herent, self-motivating loyalty to the com- 
pany and its welfare. Their status in re- 
lation to other workers in the company 
carries a badge of prestige and a special 
type of responsibility. It follows that these 
“management people” are considered rela- 
tively unselfish in their devotion to their 
jobs. 


By and large, they occupy “positions,” 
not “jobs.” They are tied very closely to 
the company’s interests, above their per- 
sonal interests. They are not paid for 
performing one specific task on an as- 
sembly line but for participating in high- 
er-level functions which directly affect 
major policies and decisions. They do 
not “punch the clock” nor put in a 
specified number of hours a day just to 
be paid for those hours. They are a vital 
force in the company and their status 
relationship to the other employees re- 
quires that they maintain a certain psy- 
chological distinction. Since they provide 
the leadership and are a source of mo- 
tivation for the entire work force, they 
must appear to devote themselves to the 
company for impersonal reasons. Over- 
time pay has a connotation which may 
destroy this distinction. Being conscious 
of this, both the employees at these levels 
and their companies have contributed to 
the “hands-off” policy on overtime pay 
for top management. 


il, OVERTIME POLICY 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Maintaining the Earnings “Gap” 


A fundamental consideration in over- 
time pay policy is the need for maintain- 
ing a consistent differential between the 
earnings of employees and their super- 
visors. During a period of company ac- 
tivity involving regular extension of the 
workweek, the total earnings (salary plus 
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overtime pay) of employees eligible for 
premium pay may exceed the salaries of 
their supervisors and of others in higher 
positions who are not eligible for such 
pay. This may seriously disrupt compen- 
sation relationships. In pay plans where 
significant spreads or gaps exist between 
the salary level of the eligible and the in- 
eligible groups, such situations are pre- 
vented. In pay plans where the gap is 
not over 20 per cent at the lowest level, 
the extension of the regular workweek by 
eight hours on a straight time rate basis 
will destroy the gap. Even in plans where 
a gap of 30 per cent has been maintained, 
the differential will be destroyed when 
the workweek is continuously extended. 
This may not occur if total annual earn- 
ings of eligible and ineligible employees 
are compared, but will tend to show up 
rather significantly during individual pay 
periods. For example, an employee re- 
ceiving $160 a week is supervised by an 
executive receiving $200 a week. If the 
employee draws overtime pay for an 
extra eight hours a week at time and one- 
half, his weekly pay rises to $208—more 
than his supervisor’s. 


The majority of pay plans do not have 
specific provisions for protecting the gap 
between the earnings of employees paid 
overtime and higher salaried employees 
who are not. A special survey made by 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion in 1951 indicated that over 50 per 
cent of the companies responding to the 
survey had no such provision.’ Seventeen 
per cent vf the companies indicated that 
they correct the problem by a salary ad- 
justment. Another 10 per cent said that 
the problem was controlled or prevented 
by the use of a taper point or uniform 
rate above a certain pay level, to limit 
the increase in earnings resulting from 
overtime. 


1“Overtime Practices,” (unpublished survey), Na- 
tional Office Management Assn., Philadelphia, Pa., 
July, 1951. 
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Of course, many companies may solve 
this problem by using subsequent salary 
adjustments or bonuses, particularly at 
the higher executive levels. In the case 
of foremen and first-line supervisors, this 
problem is particularly important and is 
frequently solved by extending eligibility 
for overtime pay in situations where the 
workweek has been increased on a regular 
basis. 


Effect on Total Earnings 


One of the genuine problems in over- 
time pay policy is the fact that overtime 
is a premium rate of pay. Whether paid 
at premium rates or at straight-time rates, 
however, regular periods of overtime tend 
to swell the total earnings of employees 
considerably. At the executive and pro- 
fessional levels salary rates are so high 
that these costs are quite significant. Over 
a long period, such overtime payments 
increase payroll costs very substantially. 

The impact of overtime payments on 
total earnings of employees is illustrated 
by the examples shown in the table be- 
low. 

These examples make it obvious that 
cost is a dominant consideration when es- 
tablishing an overtime pay policy for 
higher-paid employees. Once overtime 
pay becomes an established practice, it 
is difficult to abandon. During periods of 
expansion or emergency the company 
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EFFECT OF OVERTIME ON EARNINGS 


Earnings at Straight-Time Rate 
Plus Base Salary 


would incur a considerable increase in 
payroll costs for its top management but 
would find it quite difficult to retreat 
from its previous overtime plan. The 
economic ability to pay, therefore, is a 
most potent force in such policies. This 
is particularly true since an increase in 
hours worked by executive and profes- 
sional personnel does not necessarily 
mean a proportionate rise in productivity 
as it usually does for production workers 
and office clerical employees who work 
extra hours. 

Studies of the effect of hours on labor 
efficiency were made during World War 
II. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 
example, completed a comprehensive 
study in 1947." This study indicated that 
in a majority of cases the shift from the 
40-hour, five-day week to the 48-hour, 
six-day week was accompanied by an in- 
crease in output directly proportional to 
the increase in hours. A parallel eco- 
nomic incentive would not necessarily 
exist in the case of executives. 


Distinction Between Scheduled and 
Non-Scheduled Overtime 


It is fairly common for overtime pay 
plans covering executive and professional 
employees to distinguish between regu- 
larly scheduled overtime and casual or 


2Hours of Work and Output, 


Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 917, 1947. 
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Increase 20% 
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280.00 


407% 
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$121.88 
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incidental overtime. This distinction is 
made by requiring that a company offi- 
cial anticipate and authorize regular 
overtime in advance. Such overtime plans, 
if carefully drawn, distinguish between 
the types of work requiring extra hours 
which are inherently compensated for by 
the basic salary rate. Examples of the 
types of work which are considered in- 
herent to the position and not eligible for 
overtime include: 


1. Time required for making reports and 
planning work. 


. Base periods of overtime worked to 
complete a project which was started 
during normal working hours and which 
is done in the interest of efficient opera- 
tion rather than because of an emer- 
gency. 

. Time spent attending meetings on any 
scheduled working day and time attend- 
ing outside meetings of organizations, 
professional societies, and civic bodies, 
whether during the regularly scheduled 
working day or not. 


. Time spent making public or customer 
contacts. 


. Time spent on the job for observation, 
training, or indoctrination. 


Because many of the extra hours spent 
by executives may be devoted to individ- 
ual efforts which are performed apart 
from any group, it is understandable why 
this work should be excluded from pay- 
ment on an hourly basis. For example, 
a department manager who stays down 
at the office until midnight working out 
plans for the next quarter is not working 
overtime in the conventional sense. He 
has selected the place and time of this 
work to avoid interruptions and dis- 
tractions and to meet a deadline. This 
activity is not necessarily recurrent nor 
is it identified with a longer workweek 
for the company as a whole. The execu- 
tive does not consider it a penalty any 
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more than he considers his two-hour 
lunch period an unusual privilege.® 


lll, SPECIFIC OVERTIME PAY 
PRACTICES IN INDUSTRY 


Industrial overtime pay practices re- 
flect a tendency to vary widely between 
industries and companies. The data which 
have been assembled here are by no 
means universal nor necessarily repre- 
sentative of a particular industry or a 
particular size company. Yet these data 
indicate current practice and serve to 
define the outer limits beyond which 
overtime is rarely, if ever, paid. 


Executive and Administrative Staff 


Overtime pay plans for executive and 
administrative staff were analyzed in 
72 relatively large companies. These 
plans revealed the following: 


1. Two-thirds of the companies paid over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half. 
The remaining companies paid overtime 
at the straight-time rate. 

. The 45 companies which authorized time 
and one-half imposed cut-off rates or 
taper points ranging up to $8,000 a year 
but concentrated at the $5,000 to 
$6,400 level. Only 20 per cent of these 
plans did not fix a taper point. 

. A majority of the plans which paid over- 
time on a straight-time rate basis did 
not place a ceiling on the rate. How- 


® The relationship of overtime to efficiency is a con- 


troversial point. The executive who consistently 
resorts to extra hours of work for himself and his 
department is ct omnny a | the most efficient or 
even devoted “manager.” xcessive overtime may 
result from such conditions as: poor planning, 
weak organization, failure to delegate, failure to 
utilize normal working hours (sometimes actually 
caused by anticipation of overtime work), and the 
unfortunate type of job neurosis which demands a 
relentless working schedule. On the positive side, 
overtime may be the inescapable solution to under- 
staffing, emergency programs, uncontrollable de- 
mands from external forces, and accelerated ex- 
pansion of company activities. With the exception 
of a regularly extended workweek for an entire 
company or area, overtime addiction on the part 
of individuals or groups may well be symptomatic 
of other problems. 

* Based upon an analysis of 200 applications for 
overtime authorizations received by the Office of 
Salary Stabilization. Seventy-two of these appli- 
cations defined plans covering groups of employees 
and not limited to one individual. 
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ever, 10 plans did impose taper points 
between the $6,000 and the $8,400 levels. 
. The salary levels eligible for participa- 
tion in the overtime plans ranged from 
$6,700 to $20,000. The majority of the 
plans provided a cut-off for eligibility 
within the range of $7,000 to $9,000. 
Somewhat related data collected in an 
unpublished survey by the National Office 
Management Association® were also ana- 
lyzed. NOMA surveyed the overtime 
practices of 1,229 companies throughout 
the country with office staffs ranging 
from less than 100 to over 5,000. The 
survey, conducted from May to June, 
1951, covered a minimum of 242,000 
employees. Coverage also extended to in- 
clude supervisors of clerical workers, pro- 
fessional, administrative, and executive 
employees. The data showed: 
1. Relatively few companies extend over- 


time pay to salaried employees at all 
pay levels. 


. Most companies stop paying overtime at 
about the $4,000-$5,000 level. The $4,500 
level would be the estimated average 
level at which large companies with 
more than 1,000 office workers cease to 
pay for overtime work. 

. The higher-paid executive, administra- 
tive staff, and professional employees are 
generally not eligible. Approximately 7 
per cent of the companies paid over- 
time to professionals and about 5% 
per cent extended eligibility to execu- 
tives. 


Industrial Scientists 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in co- 
operation with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, studied working conditions in 
electronic research laboratories of 25 
large companies covering about 11,000 
scientists. This represented almost one- 
fifth of the total number of scientists em- 
ployed in industrial laboratories as listed 
by the National Research Council. The 
data, collected in December, 1949, (pre- 


§“‘Overtime Practices’ (unpublished survey), Na- 


tional Office Management Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa., July, 1951. 


Korea), and published in the Monthly 
Labor Review, April, 1950, shows: 
1. Scientists observe regular work sched- 


ules. The usual schedule is eight hours 
a day and 40 hours a week. 


. Extra pay for overtime is provided by 
less than half of the companies in- 
cluded in the survey, employing about 
two-thirds of all the scientists studied. 


. The most common rate of overtime pay, 
in terms of the number of scientists 
affected, is straight time. 


. In most industrial laboratories, overtime 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
Overtime worked on an informal or in- 
cidental basis is usually not paid for 
even if there is a definite policy of over- 
time pay. 

. Only three companies, employing less 
than 6 per cent of the scientists, re- 
ported that overtime was frequent. 


Foremen and Supervisors 


Recent extensions of scheduled work- 
weeks have caused many companies to re- 
study their overtime pay practices for 
foremen and supervisors. Many such em- 
ployees previously have been considered 
part of the management group, and have 
been expected to work whatever hours 
are required without additional compen- 
sation. Extensions of the regular weekly 
hours of work have created the necessity 
for adjusting the supervisors’ and fore- 
men’s pay to avoid disrupting compensa- 
tion relationships when their aggregate 
earnings fell below those of subordinates 
as the result of the extra pay for overtime. 
A study published in December, 1950, 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board and covering 30 large industrial 
companies with well over a million em- 
ployees in the aggregate, shows that:° 


1. About half of the companies pay some 
or all supervisors a straight-time rate for 


Herbert S. Briggs, “Paying Supervisors for Ex- 
tended Overtime. What do you do when the 
worker makes more than his supervisor?” NICB, 
Management Record, December, 1950. See also, 
“Overtime for Exempt Foremen,’”” THe MANAGE- 
MENT Review, (AMA), January, 1951. 
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overtime due to an extended workweek; 
about one-third pay them a time and 
one-half rate; and only four grant su- 
pervisors no overtime pay under these 
circumstances. 

. Thirteen of the companies pay a uni- 
form overtime rate—in most cases, 
straight time—at all supervisory levels; 
12 pay a tapering rate that decreases 
at the higher supervisory levels. Only 
four companies pay a time and one-half 
rate at all supervisory levels. 

. Among the companies using a tapering 
rate of overtime pay for supervisors, the 
most common method of tapering is to 
continue the same dollars-and-cents rate 
of overtime pay at all levels above a 
specified salary. For example, overtime 
pay is computed at a straight-time rate 
on the full salary up to $4,800; for 
higher salaries, the computation is made 
on only $4,800 of salary. The most 
common salary at which tapering begins 
is $4,800. This is specified by five com- 
panies; three companies report a taper 
that begins above $5,000. 

. Nine companies pay no overtime above 
a specified salary level. In seven of 
these, the ceiling salaries range from 
$7,200 to $8,000, inclusive; the highest 
ceiling salary is $10,020. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


The era when overtime was a penalty 
on the employer has passed. Employers 
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have recognized that overtime is a pre- 
mium to the employee and a necessity 
to management. This standard is not as 
distinct and consistent, however, in re- 
lation to executive, administrative, and 
professional staffs. Though industry 
looks with more favor upon extending 
eligibility for overtime to middle man- 
agement and professional employees, it 
has not removed all restrictions. 

The saying goes that “the loyal union 
man, out for a good time, not only ex- 
pects a good time but a time and a half.” 
Certainly management never wants to 
find itself placing that interpretation on 
the working schedules of its top staff. 
Therefore, to a considerable extent, com- 
panies have resisted direct hour-for-hour 
payments for overtime work above the 
$9,000 level. Between the $5,000 to 
$9,000 salary levels, practices vary, with 
some tendency to extend time and one- 
half or straight-time pay for overtime. 
Yet, many companies have been unwill- 
ing to remove their existing restrictions 
and have favored the use of other, more 
flexible, psychologically preferable meth- 
ods of adjustment for extra work. 








SPECIAL AMA CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


The Association’s first Special Conference on Supervision will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, November 30-December 1, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago (see the inside front cover of this issue for 
conference topics and details.) 











Job Re-Synthesis 
One Way to Achieve Economy in Management 


ROGER M. BELLOWS and M. FRANCES ESTEP* 


Overlapping job duties or tasks for which no responsibility has been fixed often 
show up when organization charts and management guides are being prepared. The 
authors show how job analysis, accompanied by job synthesis, may enable an organi- 
zation to separate overlapping functions, construct new jobs with coherent duties, and 
assign tasks at appropriate work levels. Used in an auto dealership which previously 
had no formal organization chart and was top-heavy with managers, this technique 
may be applicable in larger companies to streamline management, the authors believe. 


JOB COMPONENTS and organization “just ° 


grow,” like Topsy, in the majority of 
companies. Usually no method basis has 
been used to synthesize job components. 
If jobs were analyzed and the compo- 
nents “shredded-out,” they could be re- 
synthesized so as to work in a more 
realistic, economical way. We describe 
here how this was done in a small, model 
company. We believe the reader will 
visualize how the same methods could 
work in segments of larger companies. 


The Job Analysis Phase 


In a business employing about 130 
people, management jobs were studied 
with a primary view to preparing an 
organization chart and management 
guides. At the time the study was be- 
gun, no organization chart existed on 
paper; the lines of organ‘zation and 
channels of communication were in- 
formal. The president personally han- 
dled many details of the business, and 
all department heads had entrée to him 
at any time to discuss management prob- 
lems—not by-passing the assistant man- 
ager but duplicating discussions with 
both him and the president. The firm 


* Roger Bellows and Associates, Detroit. 


was staffed with a rather large number 
of managers in proportion to the num- 
ber of people employed. Some of the 
managers appeared to be performing 
semi-clerical work. 

The president asked his department 
heads to participate in a program for re- 
organizing the management jobs. Each 
manager was requested to write his own 
job description... When they had com- 
pleted the forms, each manager was in- 
terviewed by a personnel specialist, who 
went over the entries on the job analysis 
form in order to clarify the ideas and 
make the formats consistent. All forms 
were then edited and the edited copy 
submitted to the individual for approval 
before the forms were shown to the 
president and the assistant general man- 
ager. 

A committee of four—the president, 
assistant manager, and two personnel 
specialists—met to review the forms. 
After studying the management job de- 
scriptions, several kinds of organization 
charts were prepared: (1) a concentric 


1 The job analysis form was adapted from a form 
developed for the Occupational Research Program, 
U. S. Employment Service. 
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organization chart;* (2) a line organiza- 
tion chart which showed the president at 
the top level, the assistant general man- 
ager on the second level, and all depart- 
ment heads reporting to the assistant gen- 
eral manager on an equal level under- 
neath; and (3) an organization chart 
prepared and modified during discussions 
to include staff functions such as those 
of the personnel and training director, 
the controller and treasurer, the office 
manager, and the sales office manager. 


Job Re-Synthesis by the 
“Shred-Out” Method 


The job descriptions were reviewed 
and compared with the third organiza- 
tion chart, which had tentatively been 
approved. A number of discrepancies 
were noticed, particularly in the number 
of clerical, fairly routine tasks being per- 
formed by department heads. Operating 
on the principle that all duties should be 
placed at the lowest practicable work 
level within acceptable limits of responsi- 
bility and authority, these clerical tasks 
were earmarked for lower-level jobs. It 
soon became apparent that a simple 
method was needed to “shred out” the 
tasks which were not wanted in a par- 
ticular job. To accomplish this, every 
separate task or job duty on the job 
analysis forms, usually a phrase or a one- 
sentence description, was placed on a 
3x5-inch card. When all jobs had been 
broken down into tasks and the tasks 
typed on the cards, the stack of cards 
was given to the president, the assistant 
general manager, and then to two per- 
sonnel specialists. 


Each member of the committee sorted 
task cards into the managerial jobs in 
which he felt they should be. When the 
group had decided what tasks belonged 


*C. G. Browne. “The Concentric Organization 
ae Journal of Applied Psychology, 1950, 34, 
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under each job title, discrepancies in the 
four ratings were then ironed out 
through discussion. There was a residual 
stack of cards; these were clerical tasks 
and were relegated to clerks. 

The pack of cards for each managerial 
job title was then re-synthesized into a 
new job description. (Early attempts at 
job synthesis had merely yielded an un- 
grouped list of tasks, without reference 
to type of activity.) When the four com- 
mittee members were satisfied that each 
task was appropriately assigned to the 
new groupings, the personnel specialists 
then rewrote the job descriptions in three 
parts: first, the function of the job, which 
was a two or three sentence summary of 
the responsibilities, authority, and func- 
tion of the incumbent on this job; second, 
the job duties, including the responsibil- 
ity for material, responsibility for money, 
responsibility for personnel, responsibil- 
ity for public relations, and responsibility 
for sales volume; and, third, job rela- 
tionships, showing supervision by and 
of others, and relationships to other de- 
partment managers. In this form the 
jobs were then reviewed by the four 
members of the job synthesis committee. 
Modifications were made in the interest 
of clarity and consistency. When agree- 
ment was reached on the new jobs, a 
final form for the organization chart was 
discussed and prepared. 


Putting the Products into Use 


A looseleaf notebook was used for the 
final form of the products, to facilitate 
future revisions. Each job description 
was indexed. When the notebook opened, 
the organization chart was shown on the 
sheets on the left side. The box on the 
chart relating to the particular job to be 
described was edged in red, with a line 
leading to a box below which outlined 
the job function. On the facing page 
was the job description for this manage- 
ment position. 





JOB RE-SYNTHESIS: AID TO BETTER MANAGEMENT 


The final step in the program was to 
go over the results of the job synthesis 
with the department managers, describ- 
ing their reorganized duties and training 
them how to use the guides in their daily 
activities. 


By-Products of the Job Synthesis 


As a result of the discussions and partly 
as a result of other company influences 
extraneous to the job re-synthesis pro- 
gram, three management jobs were elim- 
inated. The office manager’s job was 
abandoned and the tasks he previously 
performed were subsumed under the con- 
troller’s job. The more routine job duties 
which had been handled by the sales 
manager were placed under the super- 
vision of the manager of the sales office, 
to be handled by his clerical staff. Some 
of the assistant manager’s duties were 
appropriated to various department 
heads, freeing the assistant general man- 
ager for direct supervision. More re- 
sponsibility was placed on the depart- 
ment heads for the activities of their de- 
partments. Recommendations were made 
for the managerial job duties of the 
former used car manager and of the fleet 
car and truck managers to be included 
under the job title of the sales manager. 

No plans were made to release any 
individual from his job as a result of the 
job synthesis program. However, in part 
because of natural turnover, three men 
left the company during the six-month 
period in which the study was under- 


Nore: 


taken. Their positions were among those 
abandoned as a result of the job synthesis 
program. 


New incentive devices were prepared 
for the individuals whose job titles had 
been subsumed under sales manager, 
enabling them to replace the earnings 
they had previously received for the per- 
formance of managerial duties, with ad- 
ditional compensation from active par- 
ticipation in sales and customer service. 

One of the main by-products of the 
job re-synthesis program was the avail- 
ability of written job descriptions for use 
as supervisory training materials. The 
looseleaf notebook was recommended for 
use in periodic meetings to clarify duties 
and responsibilities of managerial per- 
sonnel, and for use as training devices 
for employees below the management 
level so they would clearly realize the 
function performed by the departments 
in which they worked. 


Conclusion 


An automobile dealership successfully 
combined a procedure of “shred-out” 
and job re-synthesis to reduce the num- 
ber of managers needed by the company. 
All the separate tasks performed by the 
managers were sorted into new job 
groupings, tightening up overlap in job 
duties and placing job duties at the lowest 
effective work level. The “shred-out” 
and job re-synthesis method is suggested 
as a technique for streamlining manage- 
ment. 


The authors express appreciation to Saul Rose, President and General Manager, and to Donald K. 


Cox, Assistant General Manager, of the Grand River Chevrolet Company, Detroit, who participated in the 


development of the techniques described in this article. 





Evaluation of Management 
Development Programs 


WALTER R. MAHLER* 


Despite the great interest in executive development today, too many management 
training programs are flying blind because they are not followed by evaluation of 
results. Such evaluation requires as much serious attention and advance planning 
as any phase of executive development itself, the author stresses. Yet management’s 
expectations of what an evaluation can accomplish should not be so exaggerated 
that immediate operating results and measurable dollar returns are anticipated. 
Pointing out the areas in which evaluation can prove its worth, Dr. Mahler em- 
Phasizes the importance of scientific, experimental evaluation in contrast to super- 


ficial, “common-sense” approaches. 


FEW ASPECTS OF management develop- 
ment lend themselves to as much heated 
argument as does the evaluation of re- 
sults achieved. Some protagonists main- 
tain that evaluation is impossible; a few 
say it is unnecessary; others hold that 
their programs have not been in existence 
long enough to arrive at any fair evalua- 
tion of results. Many practitioners in the 
management development field recognize 
the importance of evaluation but are dis- 
mayed by the difficulties involved. Some 
of these differences in viewpoint arise 
from differences in terminology. Opin- 
ions will also vary with the age of the 
management development program and 
with the attitude of top management. 
After all the debate, however, the fact 
remains that programs are constantly 
being evaluated—formally or otherwise. 
The choice, therefore, is not between 
evaluation or no evaluation, but hinges 
upon the quality of the evaluation meth- 
ods to be applied. Upon the decisions 
now being made in this area may rest 


the future of the entire management de- 
velopment field. 

There are certain basic questions which 
it may be helpful to consider: What is 
meant by evaluation? What is being 
evaluated? Who wants what kind of 
evidence? What is current practice in 
evaluation? Do we tend to over-em- 
phasize or under-emphasize evaluation? 
How can evaluation be improved? 


What is Meant by Evaluation? 


Current usage in management develop- 


ment discussions reflects considerable 
variation in terminology. For the pur- 
pose of this paper, therefore, the follow- 
ing definition is suggested: 

Evaluation of management develop- 
ment programs is an attempt to arrive 
at a correct judgment of the value or 
worth of such a program; this judg- 
ment may be in either monetary or 
non-monetary terms. 


The significance of an evaluation is 


* The Industrial Division, The Psychological Corporation, New York. 
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EVALUATION OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


dependent upon the context. The next 
question to be considered, therefore, is 
that of context. 


What is Being Evaluated? 


A recent survey of management devel- 
opment programs, made by John Riegel 
of the University of Michigan, mentioned 
13 ways in which a program may be 
considered to be of value: 

1. Improves technical performance 


. Improves supervision and leadership at 
each level 


. Improves interdepartmental cooperation 

. Highlights individual weaknesses 

. Attracts good men to the firm 

. Facilitates sound promotion-from-within 
policies 

. Permits qualifications of key people to 
be better known 

8. Creates reserves in management ranks 


9. Makes organization more flexible by in- 
creased versatility of its members 


10. Improves organizational structure 


11. Stimulates junior executives to do better 
work 


12. Keeps firm abreast of technical progress 
and economic conditions 


13. Broadens key men in middle manage- 
ment 


These values can be reduced to two 
major objectives which most organiza- 
tions say they are striving for in their 
management development programs. The 
first is an adequate reserve of qualified 
managers and the second is improved 
performance in current positions. These 
objectives must be analyzed further. If 
an individual manager is asked to im- 
prove his current performance, ke is, in 
effect, expected to change in some way. 
If he is expected to become qualified to 
take over greater responsibilities in the 
future, he is expected to change over a 
period of time. Thus, both objectives 
imply the need for change in individuals. 
The end result—the payoff of a manage- 
ment development program—is individ- 
ual growth. Each organization must of 
necessity stipulate the type of growth 
required. From a practical standpoint, 
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growth can be defined as an increase in 
the ability of an individual manager to 
achieve the company goals for which he 
is responsible. Thus, the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a management devel- 
opment program requires measurement 
of the extent to which there has been an 
increase in the ability of the individual 
executives to achieve the goals set for 
them by the organization. 


Who Wants What Kind of Evidence? 


The chief executive tends to look at 
the management development program as 
an effort to accomplish certain end re- 
sults; he has only minor interest in the 
mechanics by which results are accom- 
plished. Having approved the objectives 
of the program, he wants information on 
progress being made in achieving these 
objectives. Having approved a budget 
for the program, he wants to assure him- 
self that returns on the expenditure are 
satisfactory. Some executives are also in- 
terested in knowing how well their stated 
policies are being implemented in actual 
practice. Thus, the chief executive is not 
concerned with “how” and “when” ques- 
tions, but with concrete evidence of 
progress and accomplishment. 

Department heads and other key ex- 
ecutives share the chief executive’s con- 
cern with end results. In addition to 
being concerned about budget expendi- 
tures, they also want some return for 
the time they and their subordinates have 
invested in developmental activities. 
Probably these key executives are ex- 
posed to occasional, isolated reports of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with var- 
ious aspects of the program. They need 
sufficient information so that they can 
evaluate these isolated examples accu- 
rately. 

A third group having considerable in- 
terest in evaluation is the coordinator— 
ie., the head of the development pro- 
gram—and his staff. The obvious vulner- 
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ability of this staff group, particularly 
during the early period of its existence, 
puts it under considerable strain. Evi- 
dence that progress is being made, that 
results are being achieved, tends to re- 
duce this strain. In some cases, the 
initiation and design of the program 
have been largely the work of the staff 
coordinator. An individual in this kind 
of situation tends to feel that his “neck 
is out” until the program has proved its 
value. Evidence of satisfactory results 
thus vindicates his recommendations. In 
addition to these rather personal con- 
siderations, the coordinator often seeks 
evidence of strength or weakness in the 
program’s operation for another pur- 
pose: He wants to use evaluation infor- 
mation as a basis for providing more 
effective assistance and achieving more 
worthwhile results. 

A fourth interested group is comprised 
of the “outsiders.” Whether they are re- 
search men from universities or “bor- 
rowers” from other organizations, they 
are often the most avid searchers for 
concrete information. The university man 
has an academic interest in the program 
and is looking for reliable evidence of 
its worth. The “borrower,” on the other 
hand, is looking for ammunition for 
“selling” his company on some plan of 
action. The more examples and reports 
he can obtain of satisfactory results, the 
more confidence he has in making recom- 
mendations to his top management group. 

A. fifth and final group concerned 
about evaluation are the paiticipants 
themselves—particularly executives at the 
lower levels. They are not concerned 
with general results but, rather, with the 
effect of the program on their future. 
Their chief questions are: How do I fit 
into the over-all executive development 
program? To what extent will this pro- 
gram permit me to achieve my own ob- 
jectives, or to what extent will it interfere 
with them? 
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What is the Current Practice 
in Evaluation? 


A review of the current literature on 
evaluation, and the results of numerous 
interviews with coordinators of manage- 
ment development provide information 
on the current practice in evaluation and 
suggest certain trends. 

Three levels or degrees of thorough- 
ness appear to be characteristic of pro- 
gram evaluations: 


1. The first level might be called com- 
mon-sense evaluation. The evaluator looks 
around for evidence, which may include 
reported facts—such as number of pro- 
motions made; inferences—conclusions 
based on experiences or observation; or 
feelings—reported expressions of convic- 
tions. Thus, it may be observed that top 
management approved a budget request 
for a program, so it is inferred that this 
indicates approval of the program. Or it 
may simply be reported that management 
“seems pleased” with the results. Or 
some other such evidence may suggest 
that the program is meeting with man- 
agement’s approval. This kind of “com- 
mon-sense” evaluation obviously lacks 
precision, and—in many cases—author- 
ity. While it is impossible to know how 
much evaluation effort falls into this 
category, it certainly predominates. How- 
ever, more and more organizations are 
adopting more precise methods, as we 
shall see. 


2. The second level is systematic eval- 
uation. The type of evidence to be col- 
lected is decided upon in advance. Meth- 
ods are used which permit quantification. 
Judgments or inferences are collected 
systematically by interviews, question- 
naires, or group discussions. 

A good example of the use of such a 
method is provided by Louis Allen, 
formerly of Koppers Company, Inc. Al- 
len reports that attitude surveys of em- 
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ployees were used to get information on 
the extent to which management devel- 
opment activities had resulted in a 
change in subordinates’ feelings toward 
their supervisors and thus toward the 
company as a whole. Another example 
is the use of questionnaires by Sargent, 
of Consolidated Edison, to secure sys- 
tematic reactions to the job rotation pro- 
gram. In this case, information was ob- 
tained from participants in the program 
as well as from their superiors. The in- 
terview technique was used by The 
Psychological Corporation in its study 
at Detroit Edison, where both subordi- 
nates and supervisors were interviewed 
on their reaction to the management de- 
velopment program. The systematic 
method also utilizes the results of merit 
ratings as a means of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of management development 
programs. 

Efforts to secure systematic judgments, 
whether by interview, questionnaire, or 
by some merit-rating plan are, of course, 
preferable to the more casual approach 
described above. However, the systematic 
method will have to find wider adoption 
if it is to yield enough precise informa- 
tion to permit quantification of data. 
Such quantification will facilitate inter- 
pretation of results. 

It is, of course, necessary to under- 
stand the limitations of measures of 
judgments. The necessity of relying on 
“judgments” is disconcerting to those in- 
dividuals who long to have “objective” 
evidence. The search for objectivity is 
likely to be a vain one in this area. Even 
facts concerning costs or sales, though 
specific, must have some value judg- 
ment placed on them before they are 
useful. Their presumed objectivity is lost 
once inferences are made. In the day- 
to-day course of administrative decision- 
making, however, “subjective” judgment 
is applied to a great many problems. 


Therefore, the collection of systematic 
judgments need not be postponed be- 
cause they do not meet some abstract 
ideal of objectivity. 

Certain evidence as to the value of a 
management development program can 
be drawn from both regular reports and 
records, and special reports. Humphrey, 
of Esso Standard Oil, uses this technique 
in reporting the number of jobs for 
which replacements are available. Planty, 
of Johnson & Johnson, uses it in ana- 
lyzing the extent to which “within-com- 
pany” promotion policies are being fol- 
lowed. Occasionally, a situation is 
sufficiently clear-cut that credit will be 
given to a development program for hav- 
ing made a direct contribution to dollar 
savings. Lawrence Appley cites the ex- 
ample of a Montgomery Ward executive 
who attributed to the management devel- 
opment program a 27 per cent increase 
in tonnage of goods sold—accompanied 
by a reduction in total payroll costs. 


Systematic evaluation is clearly supe- 
rior to the common-sense method. Never- 
theless, this method leaves one thing to 
be desired—the precision which can come 
only from experimental evaluation. 

3. The third level, then, is experi- 
mental evaluation. The data is collected 


under certain controlled conditions. For 
example, attitudes may be measured be- 
fore the program begins and after it has 
been underway for a while. Measure- 
ments may be taken thereafter at regular 
intervals during the course of the pro- 
gram. The most rigorous design pro- 
vides for a control and an experimental 
group, with the aim to equalize the con- 
ditions, then provide some “treatment” 
for the experimental group, leaving the 
control group alone. If changes are ob- 
served in the experimental group but not 
in the control group, it follows that these 
are effects of the variable of “treatment.” 


Very few experimental studies, as far 
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as this writer knows, have been made of 
management development programs. 
Sargent, of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, uses records to determine the ex- 
tent to which promotions are received by 
men who have been a part of the formal 
program, in contrast to those who have 
not. A comparison was also made of the 
salary increases won by individuals in 
the program and those outside it. 
Executive growth has taken place, and 
doubtless will continue, even in the ab- 
sence of systematic methods for fostering 
it. However, there is much to be said 
for the formal, systematic approach to 
executive development. It has among its 
merits the following: 


1. Insures more accurate, more satisfactory 
solutions to problems of assisting execu- 
tives to grow. 

. Provides for periodic consideration of 
problems encountered in the course of 
executive development and of ible 
alternative methods for solving Yo 

. Makes for gradual improvement in the 
development process, since it provides 
recorded evidence of successful and un- 
successful results. 

. Permits sustained improvement as poli- 
cies, procedures, techniques, and philoso- 

hies are tested and built into the regu- 
oe process of dealing with problems 
affecting individual executive growth. 


From a practical standpoint, it is im- 
portant to consider the relative effective- 
ness of the formal approach. Would a 
certain number of executives have 
‘reached a certain level of effectiveness 
within a given period’ of time—with or 
without the program? It is true that a 
report on the progress of a program 
could be made which would reflect ac- 
curately what had happened but leave 
unanswered the question whether results 


tA survey of euerviones Soeteing revealed a few 
experimental studies. most noteworthy were 
studies of human relations traini conducted in 
the Detroit ison pany and International 
Harvester Company. These are reported in Mahler 
and Monroe ow Industry Determines the Need 
For and Effectiveness of O.-P.R.S. 


raining, A.G. 
Report 929, 1952. 
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were due to chance or to the formal pro- 
gram. Thus, in addition to specifying 
the objectives toward which growth is 
pointed, it is also necessary to establish 
a reference point or a reference group, 
if the crucial question is to be answered. 


is the Importance of Evaluation 
Over-Emphasized ? 


A strong case could be made for the 
contention that there is an over-emphasis 
on evaluation of management develop- 
ment programs. 


Many companies have delayed initiat- 
ing any formal approach to management 
development because of their apprehen- 
sion that the costs could never be 
realized. Such organizations look for 
proof that other companies have received 
some dollar-and-cent return on their 
investment. Companies delaying estab- 
lishment of a program for lack of such 
proof are over-emphasizing evaluation, it 
seems to this writer. 


In some cases where organizations 
have launched management development 
programs with fanfare, the chief execu- 
tive shortly thereafter becomes concerned 
about results and wants evidence that 
progress is being made. Most programs 
have individual growth as an objective. 
But to expect evidence that such growth 
has taken place in a short period of time 
is certainly expecting the impossible. 

Another type of over-emphasis has to 
do with the effort to attach a dollar 
value to program results. The seeming 
concreteness of figures leads top manage- 
ment to desire financial evidence of the 
value of management development pro- 
grams. In most cases, statements of dol- 
lar-and-cent savings must be qualified. 
The qualifications, more often than not, 
leave little solid evidence. Those respon- 
sible for the coordination of a program 
also strive to reflect results in terms of 
dollars and cents. This desire seems to 
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be motivated by budget-protection or 
budget-justification considerations. 


Mace reports that in one large com- 
pany, where competition had caused the 
management members to be extremely 
cost-conscious, the director of executive 
development related the progress of the 
development to sales volume and adminis- 
trative payroll costs. It happened that 
sales volume went up and payroll costs 
went down. The director used these 
figures to support his contention that the 
program was paying its way. It is im- 
possible, however, to determine the 
validity of such a contention; there are 
few situations where it is possible to 
relate effects of executive development to 
operating results in such a direct manner 
that results can be attributed solely to 
the program. I would therefore suggest 
that those who attempt to attach a dollar 
value to their programs are guilty of 
over-emphasizing evaluation. 


It is possible that the concern with 
evaluation is due largely to the mush- 
room-like growth of executive develop- 
ment programs. They are new ventures 
for many organizations. Many members 
of management have committed them- 
selves to the success of such a program, 
which does involve some changes in the 
usual way of doing business and usually 
requires the establishment of a special 
budget. It is natural, therefore, that the 
organization should be concerned with 
results. This observer has noticed a 
tendency for concern to bé greater in 
situations in which chief executives are 
not certain of the direction the program 
is going or in which they are not pro- 
vided with evidence that progress is being 
made toward known objectives. 


is Evaluation Under -Emphasized ? 


Certainly, if we are referring specifi- 
cally to experimental evaluation, it is 
safe to conclude that evaluation is under- 
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emphasized. The same might be said of 
systematic evaluation, since most evalua- 
tion efforts fall into the so-called “com- 
mon-sense” category, the inadequacies of 
which have already been mentioned. De- 
spite occasional examples of over-em- 
phasis, in this writer’s opinion the 
amount and type of evaluation currently 
going on justifies the conclusion that 
evaluation is under-emphasized. 


What is Needed to improve Evaluation? 


Evaluation is taking place whether we 
like it or not. Mace reports that in some 
companies developmental activities were 
the first to be dropped during a cost 
reduction program. This action in itself 
reflects one type of evaluation. So far, 
most development programs have not had 
to withstand the strains of a recession of 
even minor proportions. However, those 
with long memories can well recall what 
happened in the 30’s. Development went 
by the board. In the absence of concrete 
evidence of the value of development pro- 
grams, the same might happen at some 
time in the future. Thus a crusader might 
be moved to sound the warning: “Eval- 
uate or perish.” 


The choice is between unsystematic, 
fragmentary, impulsive evaluations and 
planned, comprehensive, seriously-consid- 
ered studies. If the importance of the 
management problems justifies formaliz- 
ing the approach, then these problems 
also justify formalizing the evaluation. 

Within the limits of this paper, it is 
possible only to outline certain sugges- 
tions for improving evaluation: 

1. Top management should ask for 

periodic evaluation. 

2. Neither top management nor co- 
ordinators should be satisfied with 
“common-sense” evaluation. 
Courageous pioneers are needed to 
cross the frontier into the rela- 
tively unexplored territory of ex- 
perimental evaluation. 
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4. Evaluation requires as serious at- 
tention and as much advance plan- 
ning as any other phase of execu- 
tive development. 

. Greater utilization of the profes- 
sional psychologist is needed. The 
psychologist can be expected to 
contribute improved measuring in- 
struments and improved evaluation 
techniques, and to assist in efficient 
conduct of studies. 

. The emphasis in all evaluation must 
be on improving the program, not 
justifying it. Evaluation, in the 
final analysis, reflects how line 
management, assisted by a staff 
group, is carrying out its respon- 
sibility. 
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7. Evaluation to determine increased 
capacity to do a current job should 
consider: 

a. Final results—reduced costs, 
higher return on investment, etc. 
b. Intermediate results—improved 
—- higher morale, etc. 
ractices deemed to influence re- 
sults—regular coaching of sub- 
ordinates, etc. 


. Exchange of information is a major 
pastime of coordinators of man- 
agement development. Pooling of 
evaluation results, particularly neg- 
ative results, will stimulate more 
and better evaluation. 


. A conviction that evaluation can 


and must be attempted is an under- 
lying necessity. 


Cc. 


‘“‘Management-Mindedness’”’ in 


The Supervisory Ranks 
A Study of Attitudes in Relation to Status 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER and ROBERT C. WILSON 


The University of Southern California 


To lump all employees who direct the activities of others into the general category 
of “supervisors” is to disguise very real differences in attitudes at different status 
levels in a plant, suggests the following account of research at a naval shipyard. 
Significant variations in the viewpoints of higher- and lower-level supervisors were 
found to exist toward such matters as discipline, the work group, and management's 
policies, with management-mindedness most noticeable at the top. 


MANAGEMENT LITERATURE CONTAINS fre- 
quent references to the fact that persons 
higher in the industrial hierarchy think 
differently from lower supervisors who 
are said to be nearer to the worker, not 
only physically but socially and ideolo- 


gically.1 The immediate supervisor is 
directly confronted with the details of 
operation, being constantly hounded by 
the difficulties, complexities, and frustra- 
1F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Manage- 


ment and the orker. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1939. p. 369. 





Nore: This study was conducted by the Organization Research Project at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, under Contract No. N6 ONR 23815, Group Psychology Branch, Office of Naval Research. 
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tions of getting out the work. He hears 
the complaints of the workers and knows 
their sentiments first hand; and he tends 
to believe that the generalizers at the top 
of the hierarchy make his work more diffi- 
cult by passing down decisions based on 
partial facts and unrealistic objectives.? 
He regards the intellectualized approach 
of staff people as impractical, preferring 
his own, more pragmatic solutions. Feel- 
ing like a middle-man who must carry 
water on both shoulders to please both 
his superiors and his subordinates,* the 
supervisor may also be harassed and em- 
barrassed by bosses who short-circuit him 
by giving orders or reprimands to his 
workers.® 


An opportunity to secure some quanti- 
tative information in this general area 
was offered when some research question- 
naires were administered to the civilian 
supervisory personnel of the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard. The research was prin- 
cipally intended as a pre-test of question- 
naires for a more elaborate study at the 
Naval Air Station, San Diego.* The ship- 
yard management offered the authors the 
opportunity to administer the question- 
naires to a complete cycle of supervisory 
training sessions, believing that such an 
experience would have training value. In 
addition to their use in the present study, 
the questionnaires have been factor-an- 
alyzed and the results prepared for early 
publication. 


2 Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. Moore, Human 
Relations in Industry. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., rev. ed., 1950. p. 47. 


8 Melville Dalton, “Conflicts Between Staff and Line 
Managerial Officers,” American Sociological Re- 
view, June, 1950. 15:342-351. 


4 Fritz J. Roethlisberger, ““The Foreman: Master and 
Victim of Double Talk,” Harvard Business Re- 
view, Spring, 1945. 23:283-298. 


6 Examples are related in William Foote Whyte, 
Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry. 
ae We Book Co., Inc., New York, 1948. 
p. 288 


The questionnaires were subsequently administered 
to several thousand employees at the Naval Air 
Station, San Diego. A partial analysis will be pub- 
lished in Personnel Psychology (Fall, 1953). 
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Make-up of Supervisory Group 


At the top of the hierarchy in a naval 
shipyard is a handful of master me- 
chanics and foremen, rather high status 
civilians who have worked up through 
long careers. They report directly to the 
commanding officer. Below these masters 
and foremen are a few chief quartermen, 
a larger number of quartermen, and a 
much larger group of leadingmen. 

Questionnaires were administered to 
215 leadingmen, 69 quartermen and chief 
quartermen, and 15 masters and foremen. 
The quartermen, chief quartermen, mas- 
ters and foremen were grouped together 
for the purposes of this analysis. The 
questionnaires were composed of five- 
choice items concerning superior-subor- 
dinate relations, attitude toward the 
job, and the like—as, for example, “the 
morale in your unit is: (1) below av- 
erage, (2) average, (3) above average, 
(4) very good, (5) outstanding.” 

The principal hypothesis used in this 
analysis was that persons at different 
hierarchical levels would give responses 
indicative of different beliefs and atti- 
tudes relative to problems of organiza- 
tion and motivation. Of 124 multiple 
choice items concerning several areas of 
attitude and belief, 17 showed a signifi- 
cant difference between the responses of 
the leadingmen on the one hand, and the 
combined responses of the masters, fore- 
men, and quartermen on the other.’ Fol- 
lowing is a discussion of those items 
which revealed significant differences. 


identification with the Group 


Several items on the questionnaire con- 
cern the degree to which the supervisor 


™The five-point scale was dichotomized at a_ point 


which would yield as nage | as possible 50 r 
cent of the total number of responses on either 
side of the split. The hypothesis of no difference 

ween the two supervisory groups was tested by 
means of chi square. 
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identifies with his work group. Three 
items in this area proved significant. 

1. Your unit stacks up with others in get- 


ting the job done: (1) below average 
.. + (5) outstanding. LM** 


. The morale in your unit is: (1) below 
average... (5) outstanding. LM* 


. People in your unit seem to “hang to- 
gether” like a team: (1) not at all... 
(5) very much. LM* 
The leadingmen gave a more positive 
response to these three items. They ap- 
peared more ego-involved with their 
groups and expressed greater pride in 
their work groups than did the MFQ 
(masters, foremen, quartermen). They 
gave a higher estimate of the group’s 
morale and “team spirit.” Perhaps, since 
they are working closer to the direct pro- 
duction workers, they feel that their es- 
timate of the group’s morale is an in- 
direct reflection on themselves. 


Formalization 


The items in the area of formalization 
concern the supervisor’s attitude toward 
paper work and keeping production 
records. Three items were significant: 

1. Someone else should be doing the paper 
work that you have to do: (1) defi- 
nitely ... (5) not at all. MFQ** 

. Your men would work just as well if 
no records of production were kept: (1) 
definitely . . . (5) not at all. MFQ** 

. The time spent in keeping production 
records could be hetter spent in some 


other way: (1) definitely ... (5) not 
at all. MFQ* 


As was hypothesized, the masters, fore- 
men, and quartermen had a more posi- 
tive attitude toward paper work. They 


8 For each item, the two extremes of the five-point 
response continuum will be given. The letters LM 
indicate that leadingmen gave higher responses. 
The letters MFQ indicate that masters, foremen, 
and quartermen gave higher responses. Questions 
marked with a single asterisk were significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence, which means that 
there are less than five chances in 100 that the 
difference is not a real difference. Questions marked 
with a double asterisk were significant at the 1 

r cent level of confidence, which means that there 
is less than one chance in 100 that the difference 
is not real. 
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felt that the time spent in keeping pro- 
duction records was worthwhile, and that 
production records were of value in get- 
ting the work out. 


Disciplinary Communication 


It was hypothesized that higher-level 
supervisors would express a firmer at- 
titude toward disciplinary problems and 
would communicate more readily with 
offenders than would lower-level super- 
visors. Two items reflected significant 
differences in this direction: 

1. If one of your men is not working hard 


enough, you warn him about it: (1) 
almost never... (5) always. MFQ** 


. Employees in your unit are disciplined 
for not following regulation work pro- 
cedures: (1) never . .. (5) always. 
MFOQ** 

A third item would seem in some re- 
spects to controvert the hypothesis: 

3. If you have something to say to one 
of your men, you talk directly to him 
rather than through someone else: (1) 
almost never ... (5) always. LM** 

LM were more in favor of talking di- 
rectly to an erring employee than they 
were of going through someone else. The 
fact that MFQ scores were lower on this 
item could be taken to indicate that they 
were delegating authority properly and 
were acting through their leadingmen. 


Critical Attitude Toward Workers 


Several items were included to reflect 
the degree to which the supervisor is 
critical of his workers. These items were 
not aimed at the degree to which he criti- 
cizes specific employees or specific job 
performance, but rather at the degree to 
which he has a generalized critical or 
negative attitude toward his subordinates. 
Only one item was significant: 

1. There are employees in your unit whom 
you would replace if you could: (1) 
several... (5) none. LM** 

MFQ said they would replace more work- 
ers, if they could, than did the LM. 
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Backing Up Decisions 


Another group of items concerns the 
degree to which supervisors feel secure 
in being backed up by management, and 
feel that their decisions would be al- 
lowed to stand. One item in this area 
proved significant: 


1. After you have given an employee some- 
thing to do, someone higher up has put 
him on another job without coming 
through you: (1) frequently ... (5) 
never. MFQ** 


The responses of MFQ indicated greater 
assurance that they would not be short- 
circuited by their superiors. 


Acceptance of Ideas from Above 


The following items perhaps reflect 
most directly the management-mindedness 
of the supervisor, since they ask for an 
evaluation of the ideas, policies, and 
communications from management: 


1. New policies from management inter- 
fere with job production: (1) fre- 
quently ... (5) never. MFQ** 

. You think that idcas from higher up 
serve the best interests of everyone con- 
cerned: (1) almost never . . . (5) 
almost always. MFQ** 


3. Ideas from above interfere with your 
work: (1) frequently . . . (5) never. 
MFQ** 


. New ideas from management are worth- 
while: (1) rarely ... (5) always. MFQ* 
. Your boss’s ideas about the work are 
practical: (1) rarely . .. (5) always. 
MFQ* 
As can readily be seen, the higher-level 
supervisors were definitely more favor- 
able toward communications from man- 
agement. 


Initiative and Self-Reliance® 


Among the items aimed at revealing 


® Compare with the supervisory behavioral dimension 

“Initiating Structure,” developed by the Ohio State 
group; Edwin A. Fleishman, ‘The Description 
of Supervisory Behavior,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, February, 1953, 37:1-6; Norman Gekoski, 
“Predicting Group Productivity,” Personnel Psy- 
chology, Winter, 1952, 5:281-286. 


the initiative and self-reliance of the su- 
pervisors, one revealed significant dif- 
ferences: 


1. You would rather work out job problems 
yourself than refer them to someone 


higher up: (1) rarely ... (5) always. 
MFQ* 


The responses of MFQ were significantly 
higher. This was perhaps to be expected, 
since the qualities of initiative and self- 
reliance probably contributed to putting 
the MFQ in their present positions. 


SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that higher-level 
supervisors would be more management- 
minded than would lower-level supervi- 
sors, who would be more oriented toward 
the worker. An opportunity to obtain 
some empirical evidence of such differ- 
ences in attitude was afforded when 
questionnaires were administered to all 
civilian supervisory personnel of a naval 
shipyard. Analysis of the responses of 
supervisors at the higher and lower levels 
revealed significant differences in the fol- 
lowing areas. 

Higher-level supervisors expressed a 
more favorable attitude toward paper 
work and the keeping of production 
records. They indicated a greater will- 
ingness to initiate disciplinary action. 
Their answers showed that they felt 
greater assurance in being backed up by 
management and that they possessed 
move initiative and self-relianve. Lower- 
level supervisors identified more with 
their work groups and had a less critical 
attitude toward workers. 

The area having the greatest number 
of items of significant difference was 
labeled Acceptance of Ideas from Above. 
The responses of the higher supervisors 
indicated that they were definitely more 
receptive to management communica- 
tions. 





‘«... Some Changes Made’”’ 
An Analysis of Changes in Wages and Benefits 


Between 1950 and 1953 


BEN F. McCLANCY 
Genera! Manager 
Associated Industries of Cleveland 


Did wage controls accomplish their part in the government’s stabilization program 
of 1950-1953? On the basis of a study of wages and fringe benefits in a typical 
industrial area, the author of the following article finds that, instead of placing a 
brake on inflation, government wage regulations encouraged the spread of pattern 
benefits. These, he further finds, far exceeded in scope the gains made by workers 


in any other period of our economic history and point to unprecedented compliance 


with the demands of organized labor. 


AN OVER-THE-SHOULDER LOOK at the re- 
sults of collective bargaining during 1952 
makes one fact startlingly apparent: 
Wage controls, Truman Administration 
version, were the answer to a union busi- 
ness agent’s prayer. For more changes 
were made in the established personnel 
practices of manufacturers as a result of 
collective bargaining during this period 
than the art department of an atlas com- 
pany could make on the map of the world 
during a blitzkrieg. Of course, many and 
varied pressures were exerted on Amer- 
ican business to bring about these 
changes. 

To begin with there was the Korean 
war itself, which came at a time when 
the labor market was very tight. Though 
Congress gave the President power to 
institute wage and price regulations 
shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, 
the Administration delayed almost six 
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months before imposing them—essen- 
tially for political reasons. 

Many an American manufacturer, al- 
ready faced with a labor shortage and 
confronted with what appeared to be the 
beginning of World War III, moved 
quickly to make his wage rates competi- 
tive with those for industry as a whole, 
regardless of when his existing contract 
expired. There was also, of course, 
considerable pressure on business from 
labor to open vp closed contracts on the 
wage question before it was too late. 
Frequently this was done. Then came 
freeze day and, after that, publication 
of the wage regulations providing ground 
rules by which a company could move 
collective bargaining-wise. 


Plenty of Leeway Allowed 


The barker at the county fair who 
gives the “come-on” to a midway at- 





traction with the pitch that there is 
“plenty of room inside,” might well have 
been public relations director for the 
Wage Stabilization Board. For “inside 
wage regulations” plenty of room was 
certainly allowed for moving around 
freely. Industry quickly discovered 
this. Wage Regulation 13, for example, 
permitted management to conform to in- 
dustry, regional, or community practice 
on the so-called fringe benefits such as 
holidays, vacations, rest periods, and 
shift differentials. In other words, if a 
majority of companies in a town gave 
six paid holidays to its employees, a 
company that granted only five could, 
with Board approval, add the sixth. Other 
regulations did the same for insurance 
and pensions. Thus the trend toward 
pattern bargaining, so conspicuous since 
World War II, was emphasized and 
accelerated. For the attitude of the aver- 
age union business agent was simply: 
If the WSB says you can do it, then you 
must do it. As a matter of fact, 
many small, inexperienced managements 
seemed to think that a Board decision 
was, by its very nature, mandatory; 
they probably made concessions to keep 
peace that they would never have 
dreamed of making in normal times. 
To give this trend an extra shove, Board 
rulings, especially in the 1952 national 
election year, became more and more 
flexible and were often contradictory. 
Here is a typical “for instance”: Un- 
der Wage Regulation 13, as has been 
pointed out, a company could conform 
to community practice in granting fringe 
benefits. It had been standard practice 
since 1946 to give hourly employees six 
paid holidays a year. However, in 1952 
the WSB, by resolution, permitted man- 
agement to give election day as a paid 
holiday if it so desired, and to com- 
pensate workers for the day after Thanks- 
giving and the day after Christmas. Thus, 
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despite Wage Regulation 13, a company 
could legally grant nine paid holidays 
instead of six. Though most manufac- 
turers declined to take advantage of the 
Board’s generosity and stuck by past 
policies, actions of this kind had a defi- 
nite impact. For some employees were 
of the opinion—an opinion encouraged 
by union propaganda—that the Board 
was not merely granting management 
permission to take a certain action but 
was in effect ordering it to. The result 
was that even though an employer re- 
sisted union pressure to go along with 
the current, as the majority did in the 
case cited, unrest was created among the 
personnel of many firms. 


Study of a Typical Area 


What has taken place on the collective- 
bargaining front is clearly reflected in 
the latest management-labor relations 
survey of the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland.* Each year this manufac- 
turers’ organization carefully notes all 
changes in the personnel policies of the 
Greater Cleveland manufacturing com- 
munity. Because Cleveland is a typical 
manufacturing center in which no single 
industry or union is dominant, and be- 
cause of the comprehensive coverage of 
this study, the report is considered an 
accurate guide to trends in personnel 
policy throughout the country. 

As a matter of fact, the coming of the 
master contract which governs all units 
of a multi-plant corporation has done 
much to wipe out regional differences in 
fringe benefits. For when a large cor- 
poration with plants in a number of 
states agrees in contract talks with a 
union to give six paid holidays, pension 
or insurance programs, or a certain vaca- 


* Reported in full in Management-Labor Relations 


Handbook. Associated 


Industries of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1953. 


Cleveland, 
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tion plan, all employees benefit equally, 
regardless of the location of the factory 
in which they work. Regional differ- 
ences continue to exist in wage rates 
but even they are not as marked as they 
once were. 

A total of 333 companies contributed 
information to the 1953 survey. Their 
combined payrolls cover more than 206,- 
000 employees—approximately 90 per 
cent of the total manufacturing work 
force of the area. Comparison of the 
data presented in the 1953 study with a 
similar one published in 1950 gives eye- 
opening proof that wage controls, loosely 
administered, are no great deterrent to 
the inflation they are supposed to prevent. 
For, certainly, in no other period of our 
history—not even between World War 
II and the Korean war—has labor 
secured such great benefits as it did 
during the two years of wage controls. 


The Matter of Wages 


A glance at the average hourly straight- 
time rate of the Cleveland employee to- 
day, compared to the pre-Korean rate, 
will bring into sharp focus the upswing 
of the typical company’s payroll. In 
late March, 1950, the average straight- 
time hourly wage in the companies sur- 
veyed was $1.538. In April, 1953, it had 
risen to $1.775—a jump of 23.7 cents an 
hour, or 15.4 per cent. Of course, the 
cost of living had risen since 1950. But 
the old index of living costs of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed that 
while wages were advancing 15.4 per 
cent, living costs went up only 12.85 per 
cent. In a nutshell, the situation amounted 
to this: The average manufacturing com- 
pany granted the maximum straight pay 
increases permitted under controls. That 
usually added up to a larger pay hike 
than unions had settled for in the years 
from 1947 through 1950, when there 
were no controls. 
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Fringe Benefits 


It was not, however, from across-the- 
board money raises that unions benefited 
most but rather from improvements in 
fringe benefits. Here the WSB seemed 
to assume that the liberalization of holi- 
day and vacation programs or pension 
and insurance plans was not inflationary. 
So its regulations flashed a green light 
to go ahead. Here is a “then and now” 
comparison of fringe gains, based on an 
analysis of the 1950 and 1953 Cleveland 
surveys. 


In the normal union agreement, in- 
surance provisions have been greatly 
expanded since 1950. “Insurance” is 
used here in its all-inclusive sense, tak- 
ing in such items as group life, sickness 
and accident, accidental death and dis- 
memberment, surgical, and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. Over-all management ex- 
pense has more than doubled for these 
items during the past three years. 

After the 1949 contracts in the auto- 
motive and steel industries included pen- 
sion arrangements for employees, it be- 
came standard practice for unions to 
demand pensions from companies of all 
sizes. This was particularly true of CIO 
affiliates. As it was obvious that many 
concerns, especially those in the 100-500 
employment category, could not under- 
take the long-term commitment and ex- 
pense of installing retirement programs, 
insurance protection became the usual 
compromise reached in collective bar- 
gaining. This explains in a measure 
the rapid adoption of insurance programs 
by manufacturers who had not previously 
provided it, and the liberalization of 
existing programs. Rare, indeed, was 
the contract settled during 1950-53 that 
did not contain a section on employee 
insurance. A look at the statistics fur- 
nishes clear proof, too, of the quick move- 
ment toward company-financed insur- 
ance. 





In 1950, for example, just 64 com- 
panies in the area studied picked up the 
entire bill for employees’ life insurance. 
Another 180 firms provided it on a share- 
the-cost basis. Today, 112 manufac- 
turers furnish company-paid-for group 
life insurance and an additional 135 firms 
supply it under a contributory arrange- 
ment—thus totalling 137,900 workers 
on either a contributory or a company- 
paid basis. Compare that with the 
fact that 81,000 workers were given this 
protection in 1950—keeping in mind that 
this change took place in only one indus- 
trial city—and you will be able to 
imagine the tremendous development 
that has taken place in the field of em- 
ployee insurance in the country as a 
whole. 


Benefits More Liberal 


Moreover, the amount of insurance 
protection has frequently been increased. 
Three years ago the usual group life 
policy called for $1,000 or $2,000 pay- 
ments to the survivors of a policy holder. 
Today many companies have upped the 
payment to $3,000, $3,500, or even 
$5,000. Of course, the death benefit is 
often graduated according to an em- 
ployee’s income. This is usual if the 
death benefit exceeds $2,500. 

The same trend toward liberalization 
may be observed in other types of insur- 
ance protection. Sickness and accident 
insurance, for example, was given by 49 
companies in the Cleveland area in 1950 
—with management footing the bill—and 
by 141 more on a contributory basis. 
Now, three years later, 109 managements 
provide company-paid sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, and 104 concerns furnish 
it on a contributory basis. 

Sickness and accident benefits have 
also been expanded. In 1950, only 30 
companies extended benefits to 26 weeks. 
Today, 90 companies provide protection 
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for 26 weeks, and 121] others provide it 
for 13 weeks. 

The amount of the weekly benefit has 
risen too—to somewhere between $25 
and $30 a week. Some programs pay as 
much as $35 or $40 for a seven-day 
period. However, when this is the case, 
the sickness and accident policy is usually 
graduated according to the employee’s 
income. 

At present 87 Cleveland firms provide 
company-paid accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance; another 104 
companies provide it on a contributory 
basis. Surgical insurance is given at 
management expense by 74 manufac- 
turers, and at 57 other firms the cost is 
shared. The maximum amount of sur- 
gical benefits ranges from $150 to $200 
as a rule; but there are companies that 
have gone even higher. In 1950, few 


firms gave more than $150. 
It has become almost standard prac- 


tice for companies in this area to make 
group hospitalization insurance available 
to employees. Eighty-four managements 
now pick up the entire bill. They are 
usually large concerns with more than 
500 employees. In 74 companies hos- 
pitalization insurance is paid for by the 
company and the worker. Another 156 
small companies simply administer the 
program with the employee paying the 
entire cost. 


Holidays 


Despite union pressure and the “end 
around” play suggested by several WSB 
resolutions, management stood firm on 
the holiday question. It provided six 
paid holidays in 1950. It provides six 
paid holidays in 1953. Labor’s demands 
for such holidays as Lincoln’s birthday, 
George Washington’s birthday, Yom Kip- 
pur, election day, or even John L. Lewis’s 
birthday, have largely gotten nowhere 
Only five of the 333 companies surveyed 
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give election day and Washington’s birth- 
day as paid holidays. Just four grant 
such miscellaneous holidays as Yom Kip- 
pur, Good Friday, or Lincoln’s birthday. 
The practice of granting six paid holi- 
days a year, however, has now become 
almost uniform. While six paid holidays 
had been standard practice for companies 
with 100 or more employees as far back 
as 1948, many small firms did not go 
along. But today six paid holidays are 
the rule for management both big and 
small. Thus holiday policy is an almost 
perfect example of how the WSB en- 
couraged industry as a whole to conform 
to a single community pattern, regard- 
less of conditions within a particular in- 
dustry or its needs. 


Policy Faces Trial 


The year 1953, however, will witness 
the greatest trial of the six-paid-holidays 
policy to date. For there has been some 


crumbling around the flanks of this prac- 
tice, particularly with regard to eligi- 


bility requirements. In years past, a 
company usually stipulated that before 
an employee could benefit from a paid 
holiday, the holiday must fall on a regu- 
larly scheduled workday and the em- 
ployee must work the day prior to and 
the day succeeding the holiday. Fre- 
quently the worker also had to have a 
certain amount of seniority (usually 30, 
60, or 90 days’) before he was entitled 
to a day off with pay. 

When labor first demanded six paid 
holidays, it argued that the office people 
were given this benefit and that the shop 
worker was actually penalized when a 
holiday came, because he suffered an en- 
forced lay-off, at the Christmas season, 
for example, when his bills ran the high- 
est. There was logic in the argument; 
industry granted the demand to help 
stabilize the employee’s paycheck. In 
no case did management consider holi- 
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day pay a bonus—as bonus it would be 
if workers were compensated for a holi- 
day which fell on a weekend. However, 
the package settlement, so popular since 
World War II, partially nullified man- 
agement’s argument. If, for example, a 
company granted a 10-cent package, of 
which holiday pay constituted 3 cents, 
the union could and did argue that if an 
employee did not receive pay for a holi- 
day which fell on a weekend, he was 
being short-changed, for he was not 
getting all that he had secured at the 
bargaining table. Labor made little head- 
way with this line of attack until re- 
cently. In 1953 two holidays fall on 
weekends. This means that the company 
that sticks by the old rule that a holiday 
must be a regularly scheduled workday 
in order for a worker to draw pay for it 
picks up the tab for only four days off 
instead of the usual six. Aware of this, 
union leadership has acted. Current 
contract demands, especially those of 
the CIO United Auto Workers, are 
for nine and even 10 holidays. By this 
device labor hopes to compromise for 
six holidays with pay, regardless of when 
they fall; or, as an alternative, to agree 
to abide by the old regularly-scheduled 
workday rule but to receive seven holi- 
days instead of six. If a company has 
to choose between these two proposals 
the first is by far the better. The com- 
pany that agrees to the second should 
realize that it sets a precedent with only 
temporary and illusory advantages. For 
if seven paid holidays a year become 
standard practice, labor will simply resur- 
rect the argument that it is presently 
using to secure pay for six holidays a 
year without regard to when they fall. 


Pensions 


When the Ford Motor Car Company 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company 
granted pensions, great impetus was given 
to company-financed retirement pro- 





grams. But this type of employee security 
plan is still primarily a large-industry 
practice; smaller firms—those employ- 
ing fewer than 500 people—when faced 
with the pension demand in contract 
negotiations, usually compromise for in- 
surance. Some concerns in the 100-500 
employment category, however, have 
adopted pension arrangements and the 
number of manufacturing plants that pro- 
vide retirement income for employees 
has more than doubled since 1950, at 
least in the area covered by this study. 
Frequently, also, the company that main- 
tained a contributory program three 
years ago today pays the entire cost. 
This change is to a large measure directly 
traceable to collective bargaining. 


The pension plans fall roughly into two 
categories. First are those that were in- 
stalled by the companies themselves on 
their own initiative, either during or 
before World War II. Collective bar- 
gaining has played a part, perhaps, in 
liberalizing them—for, admittedly, many 
retirement programs of this type, which 
were originally contributory, are now 
entirely management-financed. But in 
essence the machinery of these plans has 
not been greatly altered and funda- 
mentally they remain company-inspired, 
company-sponsored programs. At least 
half of the Cleveland pension plans are 
of this nature. 


The other kind of plan which is pop- 
ular today is the direct result of collec- 
tive bargaining and can trace its ancestry 
to the 1949 Ford or Bethlehem settle- 
ments. It includes social security and 
guarantees the worker a minimum of 
$100 or $125 a month for life upon re- 
tirement, the company making up the 
difference between the Federal Old Age 
benefits and the total income that the 
company and the union decided the em- 
ployee should have. The worker seldom 
has a vested interest in this type of pen- 
sion; and if he quits his job, he receives 
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no money except his own contributions 
plus interest. In the company-sponsored 
plan the worker very frequently does 
have a vested interest in his pension, 
particularly if he has contributed to it. 
The actual retirement income provided 
by both types of plans is, however, essen- 
tially the same. 


Vacations 


Probably no personnel policy changed 
more radically under wage controls than 
vacation policy. In 1950, before the 
outbreak of the Korean war, the standard 
vacation for hourly paid employees in 
industry as a whole consisted of five days 
after one year of service and 10 days 
after five years. Only the dim outline of 
this policy can be seen today. 

It is true that even in 1950 some plants 
had begun to relax their vacation pro- 
grams at the bottom-side, permitting em- 
ployees with six months’ service, for ex- 
ample, to take three days off during the 
summer. (One of the factors that led to 
this was the custom of many firms to 
shut down operations for a one- or two- 
week period during July or August to 
permit workers to take simultaneous vaca- 
tions.) So that new employees would not 
suffer too much financially, management 
also frequently granted recently hired 
workers some vacation compensation. 

Three years ago, a minority of larger 
firms granted 15 days’ vacation to veteran 
personnel. The usual service require- 
ment for this beaefit was 15, 20, or 25 
years. Twenty managements employing 
7,000 workers granted a 15-day vacation 
to hourly people in 1950. Under wage 
controls the number rose to 97 com- 
panies with 81,000 employees. These 
statistics do not take into account the 
many firms that give the equivalent of 
the 15-day vacation for 15 years’ service, 
but compute vacation time on an hourly 
basis or by some escalator arrangement. 
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Actually, a majority of Cleveland em- 
ployees can now look forward to three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. 

Vacations present a startling illustra- 
tion of the WSB’s curious reasoning 
processes. For under controls, vacations 
were governed by Wage Regulation 13, 
which stated that a company could con- 
form to existing community, area, or 
industry practice. While in many places, 
it is true, information about the per- 
sonnel practices of industry was frag- 
mentary, this was not the case in Cleve- 
land. The rule of five days for one year 
and 10 days for five years was definitely 
established. Shortly after Wage Regu- 
lation 13 appeared, the Board began 
to approve a sliding-scale vacation pat- 
tern, perhaps justifying its decision on 
the grounds that a number of plants 
granted workers with less than a year’s 
seniority some vacation time—usually 
three days after six months. Even this 
policy was hardly community practice, 
as only 65 companies had adopted this 
plan prior to economic controls. 

Though the Board restricted vacations 
in this area to 10 days after five years’ 
service until the latter part of 1952, 
under that ceiling it approved almost any 
vacation program submitted to it. What 
emerged might be termed the elevator 
vacation plan which normally works like 
this: After six months of service an 
employee is given three days vacation; 
after one year, five days; and then six 
days for two years, seven days for three 
years, eight days for four years, and 10 
days for five years. Naturally there are 
many variations on this theme. In fact, 
you can find just about any plan in prac- 
tice that you are looking for: 175 differ- 
ent types of vacation escalation arrange- 
ments have been adopted by one or more 
of the managements surveyed. From the 
cost standpoint alone, it would have been 


cheaper if the Board had stuck to the old 
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formula of five days vacation for one 
year and 10 days for five years, and had 
permitted management to give 15-year 
employees a 15-day vacation. (There are 
few “old-timers” on a firm’s payroll.) 
The escalator vacation plan was basically 
a compromise, reached because manage- 
ment could not give the long vacation 
plan that unions wanted. Like so many 
compromises, it failed to work. Today 
industry is stuck with a curious, essen- 
tially impractical sliding-scale vacation 
arrangement for employees with up to 
five years’ service. In addition, it is 
granting veteran workers the 15-day vaca- 
tion anyhow. 

WSB’s maneuvering to get around its 
own regulation and permit the 15-day 
vacation for 15-year employees required 
considerable ingenuity. But it was not 
beyond the powers of the resourceful 
WSB to accomplish. Succumbing to 
pressure from large and powerful labor 
unions, it approved contracts in basic 
industries that included the provision. 
The approval meant that a company 
could follow industry rather than com- 
munity practice in respect to the sum- 
mer holiday it gave employees. It was 
a kind of “end around” play, but it 
worked. Very quickly basic industry 
practice became community practice. 
Few, indeed, were the companies that 
could not prove a relationship with an 
industry that enjoyed this privilege 
through WSB approval. 


Election Day 


Union pressure for election day as 
a paid holiday is constant. In a national 
election year like 1952 this demand is 
pressed during bargaining talks with con- 


siderable force. The compromise that 
unions suggest, of course, when manage- 
ment refuses to accede to the demand is 
“necessary time off to vote, with pay.” 
Despite union pressure, and despite a 





WSB resolution which permitted a com- 
pany to give this day off with pay, basic 
industrial policy has not changed. In 
1950, 33 of the companies surveyed, with 
less than 6,000 employees, granted em- 
ployees “necessary voting time off” with- 
out loss in wages. Today 41 firms grant 
this privilege. But from an employment 
standpoint the increase has been slight. 
While a few smaller companies made 
the election-day concession, the majority 
of industry stood fast and did not accede 
to giving election day as a paid holiday. 

Ohio law requires that an employee 
be given necessary time to vote—but 
does not stipulate that he be paid for it. 
As the polls are open from 6 a.m. to 6 
p-m., a worker usually has plenty of time 
to cast his ballot either before or after 
his day in the shop. This fact gave sub- 
stance to industry’s argument that re- 
quiring employees to be on the job on 
election day causes them small hardship 
or inconvenience, and does not infringe 
on their suffrage rights. 


Jury Duty 


Another demand that labor has pre- 
sented with monotonous regularity is 
for time off with pay for jury duty. This 
demand made small progress during the 
era of wage controls. The Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, however, did its best to 
help unions secure it. Though time off 
with pay for jury duty was by no stretch 
of the imagination a community practice 
before wage controls, WSB approved peti- 
tions for this benefit on the grounds that 
the cost was so small that it was not 
inflationary. In 1950, seven companies 
paid jury-serving employees. Another 
47 firms made up the difference between 
jury pay and regular wages. Today 15 
companies pay for jury duty and 69 
make up the difference in pay. Perhaps 
a trend toward pay for jury duty can 
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be noted; but the movement is so slow 
as to be almost glacial. 


The Escalator Clause 


The escalator clause, a device which 
hitched wages to the cost of living, was 
Walter Reuther’s innovation. But by 
1950 (after his experiences in the slight 
recession of 1949), the astute leader of 
the auto workers’ had dismounted from 
that discredited nag. It was a terrible 
thing, he now asserted, to see money 
withdrawn from the paychecks of workers 
simply because living costs were on the 
downgrade. However, when the Korean 
war broke out and once again kicked liv- 
ing costs sky-high, Mr. Reuther, like the 
hero of the poem, “Little Giffen of Ten- 
nessee,” was “up and away.” He reversed 
his field as neatly as a split “T” quarter- 
back and quickly wrote an escalation ar- 
rangement into the General Motors con- 
tract of 1950. Had it not been for the war 
the escalator clause would have gone the 
way of the Dodo. To discover how few 
companies retained the fluctuating wage 
provision in their contracts by 1950, a 
look at the company survey of that year 
is enlightening. Exactly 10 firms em- 
ploying 8,000 men and women tied 
wages to living costs by union agree- 
ment. Between the date of the beginning 
of the Korean war and the imposition of 
wage controls there was a return to the 
practice. However, by and large it was 
a large-company policy and a CIO de- 
mand. The AFL, always more interested 
in “real” wages, never went in for this 
device to the extent that its younger rival 
did, 

Of course Wage Regulation 8, with its 
“catch-up” provision, fairly well elim- 
inated the need for an escalator clause 
during wage controls. And today the 
primary object of unions, particularly of 
the CIO, is to convert the money gained 
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through escalation to straight wages. 
Fearing that what goes up must come 
down, labor evidently believes that now 
is as good a time as any to turn that 
good horse “Cost of Living” out to pas- 
ture once more. At the present time, 
81 companies in the survey, with more 
than 70,000 hourly workers, have an 
escalator clause in their current contracts. 
This certainly is a decided increase over 
1950. However — and this opinion is 
based on contemporary union demands— 
the cost-of-living clause will probably 
play small part in coming collective-bar- 
gaining talks, unless, of course, some 
situation sends prices soaring once again. 


The Improvement Factor 


In 1950, before the signing of the 
General Motors contract, the “improve- 
ment factor” as an issue in collective bar- 
gaining was at best a matter of conversa- 
tion. Even today provision for it is sel- 
dom found except in the contracts of 
large companies and companies that deal 
with the CIO United Auto Workers or 
some other CIO affiliate. The improve- 
ment factor demand was made by Walter 
Reuther, who argued that since tech- 
nological improvements made by manage- 
ment each year increase production and, 
consequently, profits, employees should 
share in these higher earnings. When 
General Motors signed a five-year con- 
tract with UAW this provision was in- 
corporated in the agreement. Companies 
that have adopted this arrangement have 
followed General Motors’ example, cal- 
culating that 4 cents an hour per year 
is the share of profits to which workers 
are entitled. Why it is that all com- 
panies are charged the same price for 
their improvements, and why this price 
is 4 cents, is something of a mystery. 

The improvement factor, however, has 
caught on only in big industry. The 
small company frequently purchases no 
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new machinery and does not develop new 
methods that increase production appre- 
ciably. Hence, if it accepted the notion 
of the improvement factor, it would prob- 
ably have simply found another way to 
raise the pay of its workers 4 cents an 
hour every year. Thirty-six manufac- 
turers in the area surveyed have accepted 
the increased production clause. They 
give work to around 56,000 people. This 
reveals that they are comparatively large 
employers and that the improvement fac- 
tor is by no means a standard industrial 
practice. It must be admitted, neverthe- 
less, that the idea is catching on. The 
company that wants a two- or three-year 
contract will have to talk fast if it hopes 
to avoid having this increase feature 
automatically applied whether its produc- 
tion justifies it or not. For the improve- 
ment factor seemingly goes hand in hand 
with the long-term union-management 
agreement. 


Miscellaneous 


There is little need to explore in de- 
tail what has happened to other fringe 
benefits such as rest periods, overtime 
pay, sick leave pay, or severance pay. 
These were minority practice before 
wage controls; they still are. (There has 
been little alteration in methods of over- 
time compensation, for example, except 
that the large majority of companies now 
pay time and one-half for Saturday and 
double time for Sunday as such, But the 
trend in this direction was noticeable even 
before wage controls.) Labor’s demands 
for these miscellaneous benefits have not 
been very successful. The cost of the 
shift differential, however, rose during 
wage controls, averaging 5 cents for the 
second shift and less than 10 cents for 
the third in 1950 but closer to 7 cents 
and 10 cents, respectively, today. 





CONCLUSION 


The story of what happened to in- 
dustry’s wage and employee benefit bill 
during a period when our economy was 
supposed to 'e controlled is reminiscent 
of the tale of Br’er Rabbit and the Tar 
Baby—at least from the union viewpoint. 
The industrial area surveyed may be con- 
sidered fairly typical of the nation as a 
whole. In fact, in other areas where in- 
formation about wage rates and person- 
nel practices was not as adequate, costs 
probably went up even higher. 

This article has already related how a 
regional Board granted pay for jury duty, 
despite the fact that it was not a com- 
munity practice—basing its decision on 
the grounds that such a concession was 
not inflationary. Subsequent to this 
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episode a check of the almost 1,000 deci- 
sions that the Board had made on peti- 
tions submitted to it revealed that in 
more than 90 per cent of the cases, peti- 
tions had been approved as submitted. 
Others were approved with only slight 
modifications. In fact, only about 5 per 
cent of the petitions were denied. By 
the Board’s own reasoning, these peti- 
tions could have been approved too; they 
represented such a small percentage of 
the whole that granting them would have 
had no inflationary effect. At any rate, 
if the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 are 
an example of how to regulate living 
costs, we are fortunate that wage con- 
trols have been removed. Now we may 
have a fighting chance to control infla- 
tion. 
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Are conferences really an effective means of reaching and implementing business 
decisions? Are best results achieved by controlled or less formal sessions? The 
author examines some pet formulas about conference procedure to reach a better 
understanding of how groups operate and to underline techniques which might help 
conference leaders give direction and purpose to group discussions. 


CLEVER SLOGANS can be found to apply 
to almost any situation. Parents are told, 
“There are no delinquent children, there 
are only delinquent parents.” Foremen 
are told, “The good supervisor is one who 
needs no supervision.” Public speakers 
are instructed to “Tell ’em what you're 


going to tell ’em; then tell ’em; and 
finally tell °em what you told ’em.” 
With the growing emphasis on group 
methods of doing everything from solv- 
ing problems to educating adults, it is 
only natural that a number of such slo- 
gans or half-truths have gained wide ac- 
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ceptance as guiding principles for lead- 
ing conferences. We have heard con- 
ference leaders subscribe to these half- 
truths; we have seen them operate as if 
they were whole truths. This article ex- 
amines five half-truths which, in our ob- 
servation of groups in industry, enjoy 
the greatest popularity and have the most 
far-reaching effects on the behavior of 
conference leaders and members. We 
hope to re-state each half-truth so that 
it approaches the whole truth. 

Half-truth Number 1: Effective confer- 
ence leadership consists of guiding group 
members to the conference leader’s own 
pre-conceived conclusions while members 
think they are making their own inde- 
pendent decisions. 

For example: One organization has a leader 
who decides on the outcome of the con- 
ference in advance of the meeting. Of 
course, he doesn’t let the conference mem- 
bers know of this decision. By his apparent 
attitude the leader seems to indicate that 
whatever decision is reached will be arrived 
at as a result of democratic participation. 
Actually, the leader attempts to manipulate 
the group to arrive at his own conclusion. 
The leader then finds that he runs into 
trouble with the group members. Sug- 
gestions from the group lead in a different 
direction from the one planned by the 
leader. Often, the leader has enough skill 
and power to obtain the decision that he 
planned. But he quite often finds that these 
manipulated decisions are sabotaged by the 
very people who supposedly participated in 
making them. 

It is almost impossible for the confer- 
ence leader to conceal from the confer- 
ence members the fact that their decision 
has been manipulated. The conference 
leader’s lack of sincerity communicates 
to the group members in spite of all 
attempts to mask it. 

We can re-state this half-truth as fol- 
lows: In a problem-solving conference, 
planning should not be omitted, but 
members should have a voice in making 
or approving plans for the meeting; the 
leader can contribute his ideas and let 
them stand on their own merits; if he is 
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not willing to do this, he should call 
an advisory, or educational, conference in 
which it is understood by everybody that 
decision-making is not within the scope 
of this group. 

Half-truth Number 2: Problem solu- 
tions should be quick and easy. Nobody 
admits this openly, but people act as if 
solutions to problems raised in confer- 
ences ought to be found within the hour. 
While everyone feels that his particular 
problem is complex and difficult, he tends 
to under-estimate the problems faced by 
others. 


For example: A plant manager calls in the 
foremen of his operating departments to 
discuss their performance on budgets. Many 
of the foremen feel uneasy, either because 
they failed to meet their budgets or be- 
cause they were so economical that they 
have reason to fear a budget slash. The 
plant manager asks such questions as, “How 
can we reduce costs, increase efficiency, im- 
prove service?” The first foreman on whom 
the spotlight is focused passes the buck to 
someone else. He says: “Maintenance 
doesn’t keep my machines running,” or “Bill 
failed to supply my stock in time.” On the 
other hand, the people who are not on the 
hot seat at the time appear determined to 
keep the discussion focused on the present 
victim. Why? Nobody knows where the 
ax will fall next. So long as the other fore- 
men keep the pressure on Joe, they feel 
they can avoid discomfort. The conference 
leader's actions imply that once poor per- 
formance is called to a foreman’s attention, 
he ought to be able to change his behavior 
immediately to improve performance. The 
foreman agrees this would be true if he 
were guilty as charged, but asserts that 
someone else is to blame. The foreman feels 
that this somebody else, in turn, ought to 
be able to change by having the problem 
called to his attention. 


It is expected that “everybody ought to 
change but me, and they ought to change 
quickly.” 

We would re-state this half-truth some- 
thing like this: Some problems can be 
solved quickly if people aren’t threat- 
ened, if they work on what is right rather 
than who is right, and if they receive 
sympathetic help. Obviously, this requires 
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a higher degree of maturity than is pres- 
ent in many conference groups. Other 
problems are by nature complex and emo- 
tionally involving. If these tough prob- 
lems are important, the group must allo- 
cate sufficient time to work them through. 
Half-truth Number 3: A solution to a 
problem reached in a conference is always 
better than a solution reached by an 
individual. 
A staff group was asked to write a report 
on its activities. The conference called for 
this purpose became bogged down by de- 
tails. Conference members quibbled over 
words, and started a first-class hassle over 
punctuation. Members became more and 
more frustrated and, one by one, remem- 
bered urgent appointments elsewhere. The 
leader tried to salvage what was left by 
getting an agreement to meet later to finish 
the job. 
A later meeting wouldn’t solve this 
difficulty, but in scheduling it the confer- 
ence leader saved face. In this situation 


it might be better if the group were to 
decide at the beginning of the session to 
agree on the general outline and ideas to 
be included in the repert, and appoint 


one member to fill in the details. Later, 
the draft could be submitted to the total 
group for final approval. 

We can re-state this misconception as 
follows: The decision to call a conference 
is influenced by factors such as the nature 
of the task, the skills of the members, 
the pressure for immediate decisions, and 
the source of authority. As the pattern- 
ing of these factors changes, so should 
the characteristics of the conference. A 
well-conceived mixture of both group ef- 
fort and individual work is often more 
effective than either alone. 

Half-truth Number 4: /t takes longer 
to solve problems in a conference than 
it does to solve them by individual action. 
We often look for excuses for not holding 
a problem-solving conference. We say to 
ourselves, “If I take this up with a group, 
they will bat the subject around for three 
hours without arriving at a decision.” 
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Unfortunately, this is often the case. 
Meetings do get bogged down; they do 
take too long; they don’t come up with 
definite conclusions. But, is it always 
true that it takes longer to solve problems 
in conference than it does by individual 
action? 
On Friday an order came down to a plant 
manager from the head office to reorganize 
completely the operations in his plant. He 
rented a hotel room, and called in his key 
supervisors. He reported the orders he had 
received and said, “Now our purpose here 
is not to gripe and discuss whether this is 
a good general policy. Our problem today 
is to decide how we're going to live with 
this policy and how we are going to put it 
into effect.” 


At the end of four or five hours the group 

had a realistic plan—a better plan through 

the conference procedure than the plant 
manager could have come up with himself. 

Everyone was committed to implement the 

plan. Some even thought it was an im- 

provement over the old way of doing things. 

This conference lasted five hours. Much 
more than a simple decision was 
achieved: After the decision was made 
there was no need for the plant manager 
to communicate the decision to his staff; 
there was no need to sell these people on 
the new methods; most questions of over- 
lapping responsibility or incomplete cov- 
erage were resolved during the meeting; 
and time was saved by testing proposals 
in the meeting rather than in actual op- 
erations. When we consider not only the 
decision made, but the additional ac- 
complishments of this conference, the con- 
ference method actually seems to have 
been the fastest way to get results. 

This half-truth should be re-stated as 
follows: An individual can make a deci- 
sion quicker than a group; but a group 
can often solve a complex problem 
quicker than an individual. A group is 
less likely to make big mistakes because 
it can pool experiences and test sugges- 
tions. Unlike individual decisions, a 
group decision also provides for under- 
standing, coordination, and commitment 
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of those who will be asked to implement 
the decision. 


Half-truth Number 5: The leader 

should not lose control of the group. 
In sessions where trainees practice leading 
conferences, the leader often finds the group 
moving in a direction different from that 
which he had expected. Members of the 
group make suggestions as to the direction 
in which the group should move. The 
leader is a little confused by the course 
of the meeting and finds it difficult to sum- 
marize at the end, because he isn’t sure 
what happened. The group certainly didn’t 
run the way he had planned. Afterwards, 
the leader is crestfallen: “Gosh, I really 
botched this up. I completely lost control 
of the group. It wasn’t at all as I had 
planned it. Nothing at all was accomplished; 
we didn’t get anywhere.” But the other 
members of the group are not depressed. 
They take quite a different view of the con- 
ference. They are impressed with the 
quality of the suggestions and solutions and 
tell this practice conference leader: “Look, 
Joe, you’ve got it all wrong. Maybe you 
weren't the guy who directed our discus- 
sion, but we made real progress. We ar- 
rived at some good, practical decisions. 
Maybe these decisions are better than the 
ones you had in mind.” 


Here is an example of a leader who 
has this picture of himself: “I’ve got to 
be the expert, I’ve got to be in complete 
control.” When he loses control, his 
anxiety is so great it puts blinders on 
him and he can’t realize that the group 
has actually done an excellent job. 

When a group explores a problem, the 
discussion may resemble a bull-session. 
But a bull-session has no purpose other 
than to play with ideas. The problem- 
solving conference, on the other hand, has 
a decision to make. The exploratory 
“rambling” that takes place in a confer- 
ence may be justified if it serves to break 
the ice and establish a common basis for 
discussion. It is often difficult for a 
group to move toward a solution of a 
problem if it has to conform to a rigid 
pattern, however logical. As long as the 
members of the group are aware that a 
direct attack upon the problem is in the 
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offing, rambling is justifiable from their 
point of view, no matter how useless it 
may appear to an outsider. 


One of the reasons why this half-truth 
developed is that in many cases groups 
just haven’t had a chance to mature. 
Under favorable conditions a group can 
develop an amazing amount of respon- 
sibility in three or four meetings. Mem- 
bers learn to discipline recalcitrants. They 
become skillful at weeding out the irra- 
tional ideas that are likely to be offered 
in the beginning phases of the discussion. 
Eventually, the group will arrive at a 
workable decision. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience for a conference leader to work 
with a group toward the formulation of 
its own standards. As long as the leader 
subscribes to the notion that he alone 
is responsible for control, there is little 
opportunity for group standards to be 
established. 

Our re-statement of this half-truth is: 
A group must not run wild. The confer- 
ence must have direction and purpose. 
But there is no need for control to be 
exercised entirely by the leader; his con- 
tribution, rather, is to help the group 
develop effective methods of responsible 
control. 


In summary, we have examined five 
half-truths about conference leadership 
that are seductive in their simplicity, but 
which deteriorate when analyzed cri- 
tically. In general, we have found more 
sensitivity to group processes and greater 
knowledge of and flexibility in using al- 
ternative techniques are required for fully 
effective conferences. We have suggested 
the importance of such things as leader 
sincerity, alternation of group and indi- 
vidual work, problem-oriented rather than 
blame-fixing conferences, recognition of 
all aspects of decision making, and de- 
velopment of group responsibility. Fi- 
nally, we have attempted to re-state these 
half-truths to make them more useful 
guide-posts for conference leaders. 
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If an employee is to become a more effective organization member, it is often neces- 
sary to help him remold his experience so that he can amend faulty conceptions and 
act more intelligently in the future. The program described here uses case studies 
to stimulate discussion of real-life problems; and role-playing, in which the trainee, 
under group observation, can discover the possibilities of new attitudes and human 
relationships. The article discusses how evaluation of training results is sought. 


While classroom exercises are valuable, the article stresses, this training merely 


starts what is in effect an endless process of organization growth, 


EVERY YEAR the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd., employs a substantial num- 
ber of recent college graduates as part 
of the continuous process of building and 
maintaining the organization. For many 
years the practice has been to provide 
these new members of the organization, 
where possible, with a period of orienta- 
tion and training to prepare them to as- 
sume more fully effective roles. This 
training program, continuously modified 
and improved, at present consists of plant 
visits, temporary job assignments, and 
four weeks of classroom training at the 


head office in Montreal. The present 
account will deal with the classroom 
training. 

The main subject dealt with in the 
classes is “human relations and adminis- 
tration.” This emphasis arises from the 
fact that new college graduates have sel- 
dom been given such training during 
the period of their formal education— 
despite the fact that, as members of an 
organization, their understanding and 
abilities in this field will be fully as im- 
portant to them as technical competence. 

Though various jobs differ in the ex- 


Note: This account is based upon work done by the Employee Training Division of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, in the area of training in human relations during the last several 


F. D. Barrett, P. P 


years. 


. Gil, R. S. Collins, D. L. Salmon, and others collaborated in the 


development and administration of the program.—A.W. 
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tent to which they involve relations with 
other persons as an intrinsic part of 
work, there is probably no position in 
which these relations are not present and 
important. The human organization with- 
in which the new management employee 
will work is not the static entity which 
appears on organizational charts but a 
dynamic system in continuous activity 
and change. An industrial organization 
is a human society, involving the inter- 
actions, activities, goals, and sentiments 
of all its members. Its dynamics lie 
rooted in the psychological drives which 
propel individuals and which are condi- 
tioned and affected by the social struc- 
tures and patterns, both formal and in- 
formal, which relate these individuals 
in a functioning social system engaged 
in getting things done. The psychological 
dynamics and social patterns of the busi- 
ness enterprise comprise “human rela- 
tions” in the context of the present 
article. 


Training Aims 


The objective of training in human 
relations is to increase the individual’s 
capacities to work effectively with others 
—his superiors, his associates, and his 
subordinates. It should assist him to 
develop a frame of mind, perceptions, 
attitudes, and skills which will in turn 
help him to be a more understanding, 
useful, and responsible member of the 
organization. It should help him to think 
and act carefully, intelligently, and re- 
sponsibly in the real, concrete situations 
of industrial life. 

Even if we grant the importance of 
trying to contribute toward greater or- 
ganizational effectiveness by providing 
training in this field, we are still faced 
with the question of whether there is any 
method of training that will actually help 
the individual to leave the classroom a 
more effective organization member than 
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he was when he entered. Crucial to the 
training process is the assurance that the 
experiences provided during training 
will have a definite effect on subsequent 
behavior. This is not a serious problem 
where general information is concerned 
because, as a rule, it will have the maxi- 
mum effect on behavior. The individual 
usually will accept a fact he has never 
encountered before and will be willing 
to correct a previous understanding of a 
subject when a number of new facts 
are presented to him. The situation is 
quite different, however, when firmly held 
beliefs and attitudes are involved, as they 
usually are in the field of human rela- 
tions. While the individual will acknowl- 
edge that there are gaps in his general 
knowledge and will recognize informa- 
tion that he “needs” to fill in those gaps, 
he will be considerably less aware of 
needs when his beliefs and attitudes are 
involved. Past experiences have supplied 
him with “knowledge” which he feels is 
in no particular need of revision. He may 
find lectures and discussions on theories 
of human relations both interesting and 
informative; but, since he is already 
equipped with firmly integrated beliefs 
and attitudes, theories will merely wash 
over him without making any lasting im- 
pression. He may accept them at the 
time they are presented, but his behavior 
will often remain uninfluenced by them. 
Beliefs and attitudes gain their strength 
from the fact that they are based on ex- 
perience. As F. J. Roethlisberger’ has 
put it: 
For the people who hold them, such beliefs 
reside in personal and social experiences 
they have had. Some of them can be traced 
to certain experiences that particular super- 
visors have had with particular employees, 
bosses, and organizations. Some of them 


have been picked up as part of the col- 
lective beliefs of certain social groups of 


1 Roethlisberger, F. J., “Training Su 
Human Relations,” Harvard Business 
tember, 1951. 


rvisors in 
eview, Sep- 
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which supervisors have been members. But 
these are not very adequate generalizations 
from experience; if applied too rigidly, they 
may get the supervisor in trouble, and, per- 
haps even more important, they may pre- 
vent him from learning any new lessons 
from experience. More often than not, in- 
stead of helping supervisors to do better 
jobs, the function of such beliefs is to 
allow supervisors to maintain their self- 
respect in the face of their inadequacies. .. . 
If this be so, the difficult task, then, which 
faces most training directors is not how to 
tell supervisors what they do not know 
about human behavior; it is how to get 
supervisors to “unlearn” what they believe 
about people that is not true. 


To break in on these firmly held be- 
liefs and attitudes, the training experi- 
ence must be forceful enough to jar the 
individual out of his customary way of 
viewing human relations and of dealing 
with people. Lectures and conferences 
which attempt to hand out principles sel- 
dom seem to accomplish this purpose. 


In searching for effective approaches 
which face up to the fundamental issues 
and problems of training in human rela- 
tions, the Personnel Department of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
has selected two basic avenues: the case- 


study method* and the role-playing 
technique.” These have been supple- 
mented by a number of auxiliary ap- 
proaches. 


Case Studies 


A case in administrative practices or 
human relations consists of a factual. 
uninterpreted account of a _ problem 
which has arisen in some organization. 
The cases are genuine, though they are 
sufficiently disguised te prevent identifi- 
cation of the company or personnel in- 


2 Andrews, K. R., Human Relations and Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953; Glover, J. D., and Hower, R. M., 
Some Notes on the Use of the Administrator: Cases 
on Human Relations in Business, Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1950. 

4 Bavelas, A., “Role-Playing and Management Train- 


ing,” Sociatry, Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1947, pp. 183- 
191. 
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volved. (All the cases used in the Mont- 
real classroom training were taken from 
Glover and Hower’s The Administrator 
—Cases in Human Relations,‘ a case 
book used at the Harvard Business 
School and other institutions.) The cases 
fall into no definite pattern. They cover 
a wide variety of problems, all of them 
unique to a considerable extent. On the 
surface, they have in common only the 
fact that they are concerned with people 
who work together in an industrial set- 
ting. A case includes a description of 
what happened—what people said, did, 
and thought in a particular situation. 

Very often the most difficult part of a 
case discussion lies in determining what 
the problem is. Often there is a core 
problem from which may stem a great 
number of less important but equally 
perplexing and disturbing minor prob- 
lems. The trainees are asked to discuss 
what they would do about the problem 
if they were the foreman, the superin- 
tendent, or some other person in the or- 
ganization and, more important, how 
they would do it. They may be asked to 
play the respective roles. The discussion 
leader makes no attempt to draw out 
“principles” from the discussion. Using 
a non-directive approach, he instead helps 
the trainees recognize the feelings and 
attitudes they bring to the situation, ask 
more effective questions about it, and 
look at it from a viewpoint which yields 
more helpful observations. The trainees 
arrive at their own conclusions, with the 
discussion leader trying merely to make 
them more aware of what they are as- 
suming, feeling, perceiving, and doing 
in the process. 

Something more than a superficial dis- 
cussion of a human relations problem is 
sought in this training process. The lead- 
er constantly strives to bring the trainee 


*Glover J. D. and Hower, R. M., The Administra- 
tor: Cases on Human Relations in Business, Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1951. 
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down from easy verbal solutions to de- 
scriptions of exactly what he would do 
or say to Wwhom—when, where, and under 
what circumstances. It is under these 
conditions that the trainee is most likely 
to become aware of his clumsiness in 
handling human relations problems and 
to reexamine beliefs and attitudes which 
he has always held but which seem to 
have gotten him into difficulties. This ap- 
proach is recommended because it pro- 
vides the individual with a new experi- 
ence, one in which he is personally in- 
volved. Only through such experiences, 
it is believed, can the trainee “learn” to 
a point where his subsequent behavior 
will be affected. 

In analyzing and diagnosing a case, 
trainees bring to the situation their in- 
dividual attitudes, opinions, and un- 
conscious assumptions. In the discussion 
they may find their views repeatedly chal- 
lenged by others who have different at- 
titudes, opinions, and values. In the free 
give-and-take of the case discussion, 
trainees whose interpretations are chal- 
lenged are forced to reexamine their as- 
sumptions and reasoning. This interplay 
among participants and leader thus pro- 
vides an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of attitudes and assumptions which 
can stand up to the tests of rationality 
and usefulness. Though the cases can- 
not exactly duplicate actual experiences, 
the members’ personal involvement in the 
situations the cases pose is often as in- 
tense as it is in an everyday work prob- 
lem. The group and the discussion 
leader continually give the feelings, atti- 
tudes, and reasoning of the individual 
members the maximum amount of objec- 
tive screening. Individuals come to learn 
how they tend to interpret their past ex- 
perience; they may alter their attitudes 
and behavior substantially; and they may 
leave the classroom more inclined to learn 
new, more “valid” lessons for practical 
use in the future. 
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The role of the discussion leader is of 
central importance to the success of the 
cases and to any learning which takes 
place. He does not offer his own opinions 
on the case problem; nor does he at- 
tempt to tell the group what should be 
done to solve it. His function is to help 
the group develop its own thinking pro- 
cess, not to do the thinking for the group. 
He assumes that people can learn from 
each other and from themselves. Part 
of his responsibility is to help this pro- 
cess along. 


Role-Playing 


In role-playing the group tackles a 
problem centering upon the face-to-face 
interaction between two or more persons. 
For example, a typical industrial prob- 
lem is one arising when a superior dis- 
cusses with a subordinate the strong and 
weak points in the subordinate’s per- 
formance. Such situations are often 
loaded with emotional elements. They 
must be handled with skill and sensitivity, 
especially in cases where superior and 
subordinate are supposed to work out 
together during the course of the inter- 
view practical ways for improving the 
subordinate’s performance. Experience 
with the role-playing method shows that 
by working out a pattern for the inter- 
view and then acting this out, students 
can detect weak points and make im- 
provements in their approach to these 
delicate areas of interpersonal relations. 


Case studies and role-playing are two 
complementary techniques based, as has 
been suggested, on one underlying phi- 
losophy. The case-study approach seeks 
to help management trainees develop in- 
creased skills for diagnosing and solving 
concrete problems in human relations. 
The role-playing technique seeks to help 
trainees develop the social skills neces- 
sary for executing the solutions arrived 
at by this process of analysis and diag- 
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nosis. Any attempt to execute actions 
will require that the administrator talk 
with one or more persons in order to 
alter attitudes, enlist cooperation or sup- 
port, counsel, advise, persuade, or dis- 
cipline. Thus, role-playing would seem 
to be a natural companion of the case- 
study approach. 


Role-playing permits the actual testing, 
in experimental fashion, of various ap- 
proaches to concrete situations involving 
relations between people. By setting up 
a realistic situation, the group is given 
the chance to observe and analyze the 
actual interactions of two or more per- 
sons as these evolve in the classroom. 
Since it is not possible to bring a genuine 
situation into the conference room, the 
way to arrive at the closest approxima- 
tion of reality is to set up a simulated 
situation, put it into motion, and study 
it. Though role-playing necessarily in- 
volves an element of “make-believe,” the 
“actors” and the rest of the group com- 
monly enter into the spirit of the under- 
taking so that a realistic situation is 
created. The actors in a role-playing skit 
generally respond to one another, in- 
tellectually and emotionally, in a fashion 
reasonably similar to the way they would 
react if the situation were a real one. 

Role-playing even has some advantages 
over real-life situations. When we inter- 
act with another person in everyday life, 
we have no real way of knowing how he 
feels toward our behavior with respect 
to his. In role-playing we do know. We 
can ask him how he has reacted and felt, 
and what his final intentions are toward 
the subject he has been discussing in the 
simulated episode. Consequently, there is 
an opportunity to discover the effects of 
behaving in various ways in various 
kinds of human relations situations. 


A second major advantage of role-play- 
ing is that the episode, unlike that in 
everyday life, can be repeated. Thus if 
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the results of one approach prove un- 
satisfactory, the group can plan a second 
approach which is believed to be better. 
By then replaying the episode, the group 
can determine whether the new approach 
is in fact better. The trial-and-error 
method is an effective means of human 
learning; it seems, in fact, to be the way 
generally used to learn any complex skill. 

A useful procedure in role-playing is 
for the group to plot a plan of approach 
for the “active” person in the situation 
to take. While this planning takes place, 
the other actor remains outside the room. 
The group plan of approach—the pattern 
of behavior—is called a role. (It is gen- 
erally referred to as the experimental 
role because it is tested and changed and 
varied in an experimental way.) The 
role of the other actor is usually called 
the control role. 


It is helpful if the actor who plays the 
experimental role assumes that role which 
the group plans for him rather than one 
he himself thinks he ought to assume. 
This keeps part of the responsibility for 
the role’s success in the hands of the 
group and it places less of a burden upon 
the role-player. By acting out the rote, 
the role-player is performing a service 
for the group. At the same time, he is 
given the personal opportunity of trying 
out ways of behavior which he normally 
might not try and may thus feel out their 
merits or demerits in a very intimate 
fashion. 

When the group is ready to see its 
experimental role tested, the control role- 
player is called into the room. While 
the role-playing is carried out, the group 
usually tries to observe, as critically as 
possible, what exactly is going on in the 
interplay of words, feelings, and motiva- 
tions. 

After the first role-playing of a situa- 
tion is over, the group generally tries to 
dissect carefully what has happened and 
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to evaluate the effectiveness of the role- 
pattern which has just been enacted. The 
analysis and diagnosis are vital; without 
them, the basic aim of the role-playing 
method is lost. On the basis of this 
analysis, the strong and weak points of 
the role-pattern are detected. A second, 
improved pattern can be constructed and 
retested on the foundations of this analy- 
sis. 

After role-playing different approaches 
to a number of diverse person-to-person 
situations, the group members, each in 
his own fashion, are expected to be able 
to develop useful ways of thinking about 
some of the causal factors which come 
into play whenever two persons enter 
into a problem-oriented discussion, and 
of some ways in which these factors may 
affect day-to-day work relations. 


AUXILIARY APPROACHES 
Communication® 


The ability to listen to and communi- 
cate with superiors, subordinates, and 
associates is commonly regarded as an 
essential prerequisite to effective adminis- 
trative behavior. By the term “listening” 
more is meant than “hearing”; listening 
implies a conscious attempt to follow the 
contours of another perscn’s thoughts, 
feelings, and point of view. Similarly, 
“communicating” involves more than 
“telling”; it includes the presentation of 
ideas and information in such a manner 
that they fall into place within the other 
person’s frame of reference—his ideas, 
feelings, and attitudes. Effective com- 
munication is consequently a complex 
process—one which requires consider- 
able skill. Everyday observation of 
human affairs testifies to the fact that this 
skill is somewhat rare. 


® Rogers, C. R. and Roethlisberger, F. J., “Barriers 
and Gateways to Communication,’ Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, July-August, 1952, pp. 46-52. 
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The importance of communication is 
heightened when its role in the opera- 
tion of the organization as a whole is 
considered. A business operates upon 
the basis of decisions made continuously 
at every level. The quality of these deci- 
sions depends upon the quality of the 
information reaching the executive; their 
effectiveness depends on the degree to 
which they are understood at the levels 
where they must be translated into action. 
From this viewpoint, listening and com- 
municating are central to the executive 
process and to the functioning of the 
organization. 


The class training in communications 
begins with a session devoted to a case, 
called The Brookmay Machinery Com- 


pany case,® in which a word-by-word 


transcription of an exchange between a 
personnel counsellor and an angry, emo- 
tionally upset employee is given. In dis- 


cussing this case, the group attempts to 
find out exactly what the personnel coun- 
sellor is doing and what results his be- 
havior, vis-a-vis the employee, produces. 
The group comes to see that the inter- 
viewer is adhering to some of the follow- 
ing approximate rules:* 


1. Gives his whole attention to the 
person interviewed, and makes it 
evident that he is doing so. 
Listens—and doesn’t talk. 

Never argues; never gives advice. 


Listens to: (a) what the other 

person wants to 

say. 

what the other 

person does not 

want to say. 

(c) what the other 
person cannot say 
without help. 


(b) 


* Glover and Hower, op. cit. 

7 Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Boston, 1945, pp. 73-74. 
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5. Plots out tentatively and for sub- 
sequent correction, as he listens, 
the personal pattern that is being 
set before him. To test this, he 
summarizes from time to time what 
has been said and presents it for 
comment—e.g., “Is this what you 
are telling me?” Always does it 
with the greatest caution; that is, 
he clarifies, but does not add or 
twist. 


The effectiveness of this approach to 
person-to-person communications is well 
demonstrated by the results it produced 
with the employee of the Brookmay Com- 
pany. The students see what happened 
when a trained personnel counsellor, 
who followed these “rules,” interviewed 
an intensely angry and outraged em- 
ployee who had decided to quit. This 
employee had accumulated a heavy load 
of frustrations and resentments, built up 
in his mind to such proportions that they 
overcame him. As the interviewer list- 
ened, and periodically reflected back to 
the worker a picture of his feelings and 
views, the worker gradually found his 
grievances dissipating because as he 
freely discussed and examined his prob- 
lems, he himself began to see them in a 
different light. Since the Brookmay case 
provides a completely genuine account of 
what went on and was achieved in such 
an interview, students are usually strongly 
impressed with the practicality of such 
“rules” for person-to-person communica- 
tion. The analysis of the interview is 
followed by a discussion of the extent 
to which the administrator—a foreman, 
for example—could benefit by applying 
this method of listening—i.e., “upward 
communication.” The group generally 
feels that there are some lessons which 
the administrator could learn; but they 
are not sure under what circumstances 
the approach may be useful to him be- 
cause, he is after all, in a position of 
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authority over and responsibility to the 
employee. 


In order to examine the problem of 
superior-to-subordinate communications, 
the two sessions which follow the Brook- 
may case consist of slide presentations 
of actual foreman-employee interviews. 
The following excerpt from the beginning 
of the first set of slides indicates the 
tone of the first interview: 

Slide 1. Worker: How about getting this 
job here reset? You can’t get 
anywhere the way it’s fixed now. 

Slide 2. Foreman: This job was reset in 
April. You started in June. 

Slide 3. Worker: That don’t make no dif- 


ference to me. As it is now, I 
never do get into the money. 

Slide 4. Foreman: Well, I know the job is 
set O.K., for I went over the whole 
thing with the engineers and it’s 
right. (Pause) Say, what kind of 
work did you do before you started 
in here? 


The above comments are flashed on the 
screen one by one. When they see the 
first slide and are asked what they think 
the foreman should reply, the group, 
which has seen the personnel counsellor 
in action at the previous session, will often 
suggest that the foreman say, “Can you 
tell me what you think is wrong with it?” 
When group members are pressed to ex- 
plain why they have suggested that he 
ask this, an explanation along the fol- 
lowing lines may be given: 

The foreman doesn’t know what the prob- 

lem is. The employee seems to feel a cer- 

tain way and he has to find out something 
more about these feelings. Only the em- 
ployee can tell him what these are. The 
employee feels he is not “getting anywhere.” 
What does he want? What is he looking 
for? The foreman has to create a tone to 
the interview which will permit such com- 
munications to come out. He shouldn't 
argue, but instead he should show the em- 
ployee he is willing to listen and is in- 


terested in the employee’s feelings and point 
of view. 
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At about this point the second slide, 
showing what the foreman actually did 
say, is flashed on the screen. The group 
is asked what they think of it. How do 
they think this makes the employee feel 
and react? What is he going to reply? 

Is the foreman’s statement going to 
establish the conditions for reaching 
agreement and understanding? Usually 
the group is upset by the foreman’s re- 
ply. They point out that the foreman 
is arguing, not communicating—that he 
is only making the employee more upset, 
and that he is not finding out how the 
employee himself perceives the problem 
that is disturbing him. Effective two-way 
communication is not going to take place 
if the foreman continues on this track. 

The group continues this analysis of 
the foreman-worker conversation until 
all the slides have been examined, study- 
ing carefully the interplay and develop- 
ment of feelings, motivations, and percep- 
tions. In a second meeting, the group 
analyzes the slides of another superior- 
subordinate interplay. The group’s com- 
ments and suggestions show their tend- 
ency to think in terms of the need for 
listening, trying to find out the other 
person’s point of view, becoming aware 
of his feelings and desires, and refraining 
from argument. 

The drill in interviewing, via the 
Brookmay Company case and the slides, 
tends to create an awareness of the gen- 
eral dynamics of human communication. 
Consequently, this part of the program 
is presented prior to the role-playing, 
since it provides the trainees with a work- 
able foundation of ideas which will help 
them guide themselves in role-playing. 


Perception 


One of the aims in the training pro- 
gram in business relations—the adminis- 
trative and human relations course—is 
to help the trainee see, through the welter 
of facts and diverse situations, certain 
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uniformities in the territory. If he knows 
how to perceive and look for these re- 
curring aspects of business relations, he 
will be better equipped to analyze, under- 
stand, and operate in the specific situa- 
tions in which he will find himself. Thus, 
though the program aspires to help de- 
velop in him a heightened attitude of 
responsibility, to train him to think in 
concrete, realistic terms, it also hopes 
to equip him with some general concepts 
which will help him interpret his ob- 
servations. Roethlisberger observes that 
the “need for a conceptual scheme—for a 
way of thinking about human relation- 
ships—is paramount. Without such a 
conceptual scheme, the observations be- 
come dissipated.” 

During the case-study, communica- 
tions, and role-playing sessions, the dis- 
cussion leader tries to enable the group 
to develop concepts and ideas that help 
them to explain what they observe in 
the cases, slides, or role-playing. One 
theme which runs like a thread through 
all the material is the role played by 
“perception”—how people in the case 
situations perceive and interpret their 
jobs, their associates, and the things 
they are doing and are having done to 
them. In the study of these materials, 
it is shown that breakdowns and con- 
flicts in the system of work and collabo- 
ration are frequently the result of blind 
areas in perception, opposing perceptions, 
or distorted perceptions. Not only do 
trainees see that the actors in the case 
have varied perceptions but they learn 
that they themselves see the case in vary- 
ing ways. 

To help the trainees gain a deeper 
understanding of the dynamics of human 
perception, one session is devoted to 
physical demonstrations of some of the 
phenomena involved.* These show very 
8A detailed description of some of these demonstra- 
tions is given in F. P. Kilpatrick’s Human Be- 


havior from the Transactional Point of View, Insti- 
tute for Associated Research, _Hanover, N. 
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convincingly that what we see is not 
only a matter of “what is out there” but 
also of what is in the mind; that seeing 
takes place in the mind, and that the eyes 
are only a communicating link. The group 
also sees that a wide range of individual 
differences exist in what is perceived or 
seen in a single object which everyone 
is viewing simultaneously. Other demon- 
strations show very dramatically that 
what we “see” is a product of our own 
idiosyncratic personal history and ex- 
periences, and that from these experi- 
ences we develop certain unconscious as- 
sumptions which can cause us to see 
very vividly something that in reality 
“just ain’t so.” These demonstrations 
not only help the trainee understand 
some of the mechanics by which the 
human mind perceives and interprets ex- 
perience but also inculcate a prudent atti- 
tude toward reaching conclusions and 
making interpretations on the basis of 
surface impressions and casual observa- 
tions. 


Evaluation 


A fundamental assumption behind all 
training is that people are able to learn 
and that training will result in learn- 
ing. People can and do acquire new 
knowledge, new points of view, new abil- 
ities to handle problems, and new skills 
which help them do a better job in their 


daily activities. It can be dangerous, 
however, to assume that simply because 
some kind of training has been given, 
useful learning will automatically follow. 
For this reason, systematic attempts were 
made to assess the program’s success in 
accomplishing its objectives. 

Major emphasis was placed on assess- 
ing the extent to which the case-study 
sessions had improved the trainees’ 
ability to analyze concrete administrative 
problems and to work out a practical set 
of recommended actions. This was done 
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by comparing their handling of a case 
before the program started with their 
handling of it after the end of the pro- 
gram. Each trainee was given a printed 
copy of the case and was asked to write 
out his analysis and recommendations, 
made without the help of any other group 
member. 


The papers were graded on a five-point 
scale, ranging from best to worst. One 
factor considered in measuring individual 
improvements was whether or not the 
trainee had abandoned lines of action 
proposed in his pre-discussion paper 
which had appeared to be rigid, shallow, 
impractical, or vague. A great deal of 
attention was paid to whether, and to 
what degree, the feelings, attitudes, mo- 
tives, and views of the various individuals 
in the case had been taken into account 
in the analysis and recommendations; or 
whether the trainee had viewed the prob- 
lems in a mechanical, legalistic manner 
which ignored such factors. In addition, 
some of the following questions were 
asked in grading papers: 


Were recommendations for action based on 
careful and adequate analysis? Was too 
much time spent on analysis at the sacrifice 
of recommendations as to what actions 
should be taken by whom, when, how, and 
why? Did recommendations for action deal 
with the facts given in the case or were 
there attempts to remake the situation so 
that the writer would know what to do? 


Did the writer throw out vague and hopeful 
generalizations—e.g., “Somebody should re- 
place Mr. X, who will know how to solve 
the problem?” 

Was there any concern shown about what 
responsibilities persons involved in the case 
had to their subordinates? associates? su- 
periors? Was there any concern about the 
responsibilities all of the people in the 
case owe to one another—or did the stu- 
dent assume as organizationally acceptable 
a situation in which some individual in 
the case might be seeking his own ends at 
the expense of others and disregarding the 
feelings and interests of his subordinates, 
associates, and superiors? 


Generally speaking, the grades were 
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highest for the papers which avoided 
seemingly useless villain-hunting (look- 
ing for the one man responsible for all 
the difficulties) and generalizations 
about, for example, “all old timers,” or 
“all subordinates,” used as a substitute 
for genuine analysis of specific people 
and their behavior in the specific circum- 
stances of the case. 

Comparison of the papers before and 
after the program showed that the aver- 
age student’s performance had become 
one grade higher. The improvements 
in the second writing of the case were 
eufficiently significant? to justify the 
laim that four weeks of training in 
auman relations had resulted in a useful 
sharpening of administrative skills. At 
the same time, it was equally evident that 
a great deal of development could still 
take place. 

In addition to assessing the effects of 
the case-method training, an attitude 


questionnaire was administered — once 


after the second case discussion and 
again toward the end of the program. 
Its main purpose was to secure some 
quantitative measure of change in certain 
attitudes believed to be affected by the 
case method. Each trainee was asked 
to indicate the extent to which he was 
in accord with the various attitudes ap- 
pearing on a 10-point scale, which ranged 
from 0—‘“no extent” to 10—‘“very great 
extent.” The changes thus revealed in 
the trainee’s original attitudes were then 
correlated with the individual’s progress 
on the test case. Only four of the 27 
questions in the questionnaire were found 
to be significantly correlated to the case- 
test scores. 

The first question showing a relation 
with the case-test improvement was: 


In case discussions, to what extent do you 
feel the group members have been sensi- 


® Statistical cp roved that the improvement in 
the quality of e case analyses after training 
could have been , © to chance only once in 100 
times—i.e. the relationship was significant at the 
1 per cent level. 
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tive to the attitudes and feelings of the 

people in the case? 

Those who benefited most from the 
case-study training—i.e., those who im- 
proved most in their analysis of the case 
—were, those who felt most strongly that 
group members had increased their sen- 
sitivity to the attitudes and feelings of 
the people in the cases. This relation- 
ship may be explained by one of the fol- 
lowing two reasons or a combination of 
the two: a) those who developed more 
through the case-study training became 
more perceptive to changing sensitivities 
in other members of the group; or b) 
they actually became themselves more 
sensitive to the attitudes and feelings of 
the people in the cases. Taken either way, 
an increased sensitivity was the result.’° 

The second and third questions were: 
To what extent do you feel you could prob- 
ably do a better job in analyzing and com- 
ing to some solution of the problems pre- 
sented in the cases if you could sit down 
and think, in a quiet atmosphere, without 
the interferences and frustrations of group 
discussion? 

To what extent do you feel the contribu- 

tions made by different members of the 

group have been helpful in providing you 
with a more objective picture of the situa- 
tions described in the cases? 

Since these two questions relate to the 
same area, they are presented together. 
Because of their relationship to the case 
test, there is a clear indication that those 
who benefited most by the training were 
those who began increasingly to realize 
the value of other people’s ideas in solv- 
ing complex problems, in spite of the 
frustrations they had experienced in hav- 
ing their own notions examined, chal- 
lenged, weakened, and often discarded." 
10 ‘The correlation between the increase in score on 

the first question and the degree of improvement in 

the case analysis was 0.52 (tetrachoric). This re- 
lationship could not have been due to chance more 


than once in ten times—i.e., the relationship was 
significant at the 10 per cent level. 

a1 Decrease in scores on the second question cor- 
related 0.60 (significant at the 5 per cent level) 
with improvements in the case analysis. Increase 
in scores on the third question correlated 0.77 
(significant at the 10 per cent level) with improve- 
ment in the case analysis. 
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The fourth question was: 


To what extent do you feel that there is 

almost always someone in the case who is 

responsible for the situation described in it? 

Those whose final level on the case test 
were highest were those who least felt 
that there was almost always someone 
to blame for a situation. Thus another 
indication from the questionnaire was 
that those who benefited most from the 
training in human relations were’ those 
least likely to “hunt for the villain” in 
the case situation.'* The significance 
of this change is graphically described 
by Roethlisberger: 

The most common questions we ask in 
matters of human affairs are: “Who is to 
blame?” “Who is the villain?” “What is 
the cause of all our woes and miseries?” 
That the mutually interconnected, inter- 
related, and interdependent character of ex- 
perience makes these questions unanswer- 
able does not bother us. This hunt for the 
“spherical sonovabitch”—from every point 
of view—goes on. ... The search for this 
person or entity is rampant in the world 
today, and for short periods of history we 
think we have found him or it. In our wish- 
ful thinking there must be such an entity, 
and in spite of our repeated disillusionments 
the quest continues.” 

Though the results of the quantitative 
questionnaire were perhaps. not as rich 
as might have been hoped, there are, 
nevertheless, many indications that the 
training contributed to the development 
of certain attitudes which are basic to 
effective human relations. At the same 
time, there appears to be some promise 
for the further development of a quan- 
titative approach to the evaluation of 
human relations training. 

In addition to the “case test” and the 
attitude survey, trainees were given an 
anonymous general questionnaire at the 
end of the program. They were asked to 
say what they thought they had gotten 
out of the various parts of the program 


12 Final scores on the fourth question correlated 0.50 
(significant at the 10 per cent level) with improve- 
ments in the case analysis. 


18 Roethlisberger, F. J., op. cit. 
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and to give their opinions on such ques- 
tions as length, pace, and structure of 
the program. The two training groups 
assessed the program as one which was 
“of value,” “stimulating,” “up-to-date,” 
and “constructive.” Nearly 50 per cent 
of the group reported that they had 
learned a great deal which would be of 
“considerable value” to them in their 
work in the company. Another 40 per 
cent described it as of “some value.” The 
trainees reported that they would profit 
by further case discussions and by role- 
playing, especially. The strong comments 
on role-playing suggested that a consid- 
erably greater part of future programs 
should be devoted to it. 


Conclusion 


Administrative skills are no exception 
to the rule that learning is not restricted 
to the classroom. The administrator’s 
life is a continuous series of problem sit- 
uations from which learning can emerge. 
One of the factors which most determines 
how much learning and growth an ad- 
ministrator acquires is his own superior’s 
concept of administration. The superior 
in day-to-day relations has to make the 
choice of how many and what kinds of 
problems his subordinates shall be per- 
mitted to shoulder—and learn from. 
Whether he uses the term or not, the 
superior is consequently a trainer; he 
more than anyone else controls the de- 
gree to which his subordinates can grow 
and develop. The development of com- 
pany personnel depends, in the final 
analysis, on how well management peo- 
ple do their collective jobs of training 
their subordinates. Classroom instruction 
can do no more than start in motion what 
is, in effect, a life-time process. 


Present-day performance of a business 
enterprise is a reflection of past organi- 
zational building. The future depends on 
the company’s collective efforts at train- 
ing in the present. 





industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1952-53: Part | 


Research in industrial relations and personnel administration which is currently being conducted 
in our universities is of interest to those actively engaged in these fields, both for the immediate 
applicability of many of the findings to day-to-day operating problems and as a foundation for 
future progress. To inform readers of PERSONNEL about significant research projects which have 
recently been completed or are currently under way, the AMA has once again contacted univer- 
sities throughout the country for information on the present status of their research in industrial 
relations and personnel administration. Universities that are engaged in research in these fields 
but have not been contacted for information are urged to prepare reports of their research 
activities for presentation in this survey. The present series of reports, which brings up to date 
the material concluded in the January, 1953 Number, will be continued in the next issue. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


J. Douglas Brown, Director 
Helen Baker, Associate Director 
Richard A. Lester, Research Associate 
Work in Progress 


1. The Impact on a Local Labor Market of the Establishment of a Large New Plant. The 
final interviewing stage has been reached on this study of the impact of new plants and expand- 
ing employment on the hiring, wage, and personnel policies of firms in the Trenton labor market 
area. 

The first interviews conducted in the fall of 1951 and spring of 1952 with some 70-odd 
companies, the United States Employment Service, and a number of unions tended to support 
conclusions found from recent labor market studies in New Haven, Conn., by Lloyd Reynolds, 
and Nashua, N. H., by Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz. Most of the companies inter- 
viewed believed that they would lose few employees to the U. S. Steel plant if the employees 
had two or three years’ seniority. Most companies in the area hire through their existing work- 
force or direct application. The level of wages was found to vary considerably between firms 
in the same or similar lines of business, but that fact did not seem to affect too significantly 
the volume of applications received by any individual firm. 

Re-interview of the companies, which should be completed within a few months, indicates 
that in general the expectations of the companies in the area were valid. 

The first report will attempt to give a picture of the hiring, wage, and personnel policies of 
the firms prior to the employment expansion. A second report will deal with the adjustments 
that occurred in these policies as a result of the impact of the employment by the new firms. 
A third report will deal with the influence of size and perhaps other factors on labor-management 
relations in the companies interviewed. 

2. Centralization and Decentralization of Industrial Relations Management in Multiplant Com- 
panies. The field work has included intensive interviewing among all levels of management 
in two or three plants of four companies and interviews in 42 other companies. Additional 
information concerning company philosophy and management attitudes towards decentraliza- 
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tion was secured by correspondence with the president or a vice president of 55 companies. 

The partial analysis of the interviews and executives’ letters has generally substantiated, as 
well as added to, the tentative conclusions suggested by interviews in the first case study (re- 
ported in PerRsoNNeL, July, 1952): (1) Complete plant autonomy with respect to industrial 
relations is impractical and does not exist in any of the reporting companies; (2) executives 
tend to favor a higher degree of decentralization than actually exists in their companies; (3) 
a considerable proportion of reporting executives believe that a higher degree of centralization 
is necessary for the industrial relations functions than for many other management functions; 
(4) decentralization is a matter of degree, varying for a given company in time and also among 
the individual plants and their sub-departments at any given time; (5) the extent of decentrali- 
zation depends upon many interrelated factors, which grouped one way may tend to greater 
centralization and grouped another way may permit more delegation. 

One interesting finding is the fact that decentralization is not considered of primary importance 
in successful intra-management, management-employee, management-union relations, or in total 
efficiency. Decentralization rates highest as an influential factor in the development of strong 
supervisors and executives. Indications are that the success of these facets of management depends 
more on the way the industrial relations policies are applied than on the level at which they 
are determined, and on how far an organization’s esprit de corps extends beyond mere accept- 
ance of delegated responsibility and authority. The present goal is to complete the study and 
have a report ready for publication by the end of 1953. Helen Baker is in charge of the project, 
with the assistance of Professor Robert R. France; Otto Lerbinger, Research Assistant; and 
six graduate students of the Woodrow Wilson School. 


OtrHer ResearcH RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Projects Recently Completed 
The Provision of Disability and Medical Care Insurance through Collective Bargaining. By 


Fred Slavick. Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton 
University. 299 pp. (Available on micro-film from Firestone Library, Princeton University.) 

This dissertation is an outgrowth and expansion of an earlier Industrial Relations Section study 
(The Operation of Sickness Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining, 1951). It examines the 
administrative and financial experience of 10 collectively-bargained programs, analyzes the ade- 
quacy of benefits, and points up the factors determining the contribution which the collective- 
bargaining approach can make toward solving the medical care problem. While the programs 
were found to be soundly financed and efficiently administered, the coverage was far from 
comprehensive, with the greatest shortcomings in the areas of diagnostic and preventive medical 
services. Failure to provide more adequate coverage stems largely from a lack of understanding 
of the role of preventive medicine on the part of those responsible for policy, the higher priority 
given to other union and company objectives, and the unavailability in most communities of 
plans which offer comprehensive coverage through prepaid group insurance. 


Work in Progress 


Corporate Decentralization: A Case Study in Managerial Decision-Making. An investigation, 
within the bounds of a single firm,- of the way management operates when decentralized. The 
firm chosen as the research site has a frank and much publicized program of managerial de- 
centralization which is operating within a framework of physical decentralization of plants. 
One of the facets ef managerial decentralization which is most interesting, but at the same time 
difficult to get at, is the decision-making process involved in various company functions including 
industrial relations. What can be learned of this activity will have implications for the theory 
of the firm. 

The research method employed is the structured interview; similar questions are being asked 
at three levels of management—central headquarters, division, and plant—to try to discover 
how people at these three points view the operation of decentralization as affecting them and 
their jobs, and to make an evaluation of managerial decentralization. Project of James M. 
Hund, Research Assistant, Organizational Behavior Section. 

Occupation and Social Morale. This study seeks to discover whether work has different mean- 
ings for men in different occupations, especially as those “meanings” reflect themselves in 
different conceptions of the nature of the social world and the individual’s place in it. A 
random sample of five occupations from different brackets on the Alba Edwards scale has been 
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drawn from the Trenton city directory. The job aspects on which the study is focused are: 
a) the intrinsic work satisfactions; b) the social relations at work: and c) the external rewards 
for work. The major hypothesis is that the individual’s cumulative work experiences cause 
him to form an image of the world of work and his place in it, and that this image then helps 
shape his conception of the nature of society and his place in it. It is hypothesized, further, 
that as one ascends the ladder of occupations, from unskilled worker to professional, there 
will be an ascending order of high job morale and a concomitantly high social morale. It is 
expected that the major differentiator will be the different amount of “intrinsic work satisfac- 
tion.” Project of Melvin M. Tumin, Assistant Professor of Sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
InstITUTE FoR SociaL REsEARCH 
Rensis Likert, Director 


During the past year, the Institute for Social Research continued its long-term programs of 
research on the basic problems of human relations in large organizations, and on factors in- 
fluencing inter-personal relations and inter-group relations. Itemized below are the major projects 
completed during the last year, as well as projects in progress or about to be initiated. 

1. Studies of Processes and Determinants of Social Change in Large Organizations. A series 
of studies of social change has been made in a large electric power company, based upon 
repeated interviews and questionnaires with large numbers of employees. 

One experimental study tested the effectiveness of a human relations training course for super- 
visors. Comparison was made of employee attitudes regarding supervision for employees whose 
supervisors received the training and employees whose supervisors did not receive it. This 
study has been completed and a publication is in preparation. The results indicate that a 
thorough and well-presented training program on human relations principles is not alone 
sufficient to cause a significant change in supervisory practices, even though the supervisors 
approve of the training and feel they benefited from it. 

In contrast to formal supervisory training, a procedure for the feedback of employee attitude 
survey data into the organization produced significant changes in supervisory practices as measured 
by changes in the satisfaction of employees with the supervision they received. The feedback 
procedure included a series of meetings held by the line supervisors at all levels of the organi- 
zation to understand the problems highlighted by an employee attitude survey and to work out 
plans to solve these problems. 

In addition to the above projects, analyses were made of the factors related to absenteeism 
among white-collar and blue-collar workers, and of factors producing cost-consciousness among 
supervisors. Brief reports on these analyses are available. 

2. Factors Related to the Satisfactions of Office Employees. A report on this project is in 
press with the title Satisfactions in the White-collar Job. This volume, published by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, describes the factors of interpersonal relations, supervisory practices, 
organizational structure, and personal history that are related to employee satisfaction or morale. 
The findings are discussed in comparison to previous research on employee productivity. 

3. An Experimental Study of Organizational Change. An experiment was conducted to see 
how differences in the location of control and regulation in a hierarchical organization affect 
productivity and morale among the employees. Four large clerical units, similar in all major 
respects, have been studied. In one unit, the location of certain administrative control activities 
was moved downward in the hierarchy, and in another they were moved upward. Results indicate 
that both changes result in increased productivity, but that moving control downward leads to 
certain advantages in employee involvement and morale. Several publications are in progress 
but not yet available. 


4. Incentive Programs and Organizational Effectiveness. The objectives of this project are 
to investigate the way in which worker productivity and satisfactions are influenced by the 
worker’s personal needs, his socio-economic orientations and identification with the company and 
the union, his work-group relations, and the characteristics of the organization. Special atten- 
tion is being given to the conditions which lead to acceptance or rejection of an incentive pay 
system, and to the examination of factors related to high turnover among factory workers. The 
study is being done in a large household appliance company. 
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5. Organizational Structure and Interpersonal Relations in a Research Agency. This project 
is being conducted within a large government research organization and is directed towards 
understanding the conditions under which scientists may be effective. Special attention is being 
given to the motivations and expectations of scientists, as well as their interpersonal relations 
in work teams. This study is in progress and reports will be available next year. 

6. A Study of Succession in Leadership. This study, now being initiated, will be concerned 
with the processes through which an organization adapts to the changes brought about by the 
introduction of new persons in top executive positions. The study will be conducted in several 
comparable units of a military organization staffed largely by civilian personnel. 

7. Membership and Participation in a Union Organization. Attitudes of union members 
towards the union, its policies, and its programs, will be the subject of this project. The work 
will be done in several contrasting locals of a major national labor union and will give special 
attention to the factors which lead members to acceptance or rejection of the union, and to 
active participation as contrasted with passive membership. The project is in its early stages. 

8. An Experimental Change in Supervisory Job Definitions. Supervision is a complex of 
different kinds of behavior. This experiment is a test of the proposition that the different facets 
of a supervisor’s job create ambiguities in personal relationships which interfere with the 
‘technical objectives of the organization. In this experiment, supervisory tasks are identified as 
helping, regulating, or quality controlling. Each class of function is performed by a different 
person and the effectiveness of this specialization of superviscry activity is compared with 
ordinary supervisory arrangements. The work is being done in a public utility company. 

9. An Experimental Study of Psychological Threat in Working Situations. This investigation 
measured the psychological effects of three factors upon attitudes toward work and super- 
vision. These are: 1) the clarity of the task to be done, 2) the consistency of the instructions 
provided by the supervisor, and 3) the self-esteem of the worker. The results show that incon- 
sistent supervision and unclear tasks provoke reactions of psychological threat. These conditions 
in combination will provoke threat reactions in anyone regardless of his degree of self-esteem 
or self-confidence. Even a clear task and consistent supervision will provoke threat reactions in 
a person with low self-esteem. 


Bureau oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John W. Riegel, Director 

Projects Recently Completed 

Executive Development, A Survey of Experience in 50 American Corporations, by John W. Riegel, 
deals with the values of company programs to aid the self-development of key personnel. It 
discusses conditions which have stimulated company interest in this matter, initial experiences 
in systematic programs for aiding the self-development of executives, and the basic techniques 
employed. These techniques include appraisals of performance and potential, audits of key 
personnel, executive counseling, and methods of aiding executives to realize their training goals. 
Among the methods discussed are work assignments, coaching and counseling, service on com- 
mittees, participation in conferences, change of job, compar:y-operated courses, university programs, 
and technical and management-association activities. The book, published late in 1952 by the 


University of Michigan Press, includes an appendix presenting several counseling interviews by 
L. Clayton Hill and Arthur S. Hann. 


Work in Progress 

Recognition of Merit and Seniority. Prof. L. Clayton Hill has investigated this subject in 50 
companies and has discussed it with 10 union officers and six arbitrators. He has conducted 
institutes on this subject and is preparing his report, which probably will be published in the 
spring of 1954. The report reflects the attitudes of employees, union officers, and managers 
on the subject with reference respectively to tenure, pay changes, and promotions. The report 
will mark out a reasonable balance between considerations of security and incentive. 

Employee Interest in Company Success. This study is concerned with the tangible and in- 
tangible values of such interest, ways to stimuate it, and factors which have discouraged it. 
The study is based on interviews with managers, union officers, first-line supervisors and em- 
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ployees in eight selected companies. Institutes on the subject will be convened later this year 
and the report presenting the findings scheduled for publication in the spring of 1954. 


Bureau or Business RESEARCH 
Projects Recently Completed 


Management Compensation traces the changes which have taken place since 1940 in the 
pattern of executive compensation, and the factors bringing about these changes are considered 
in this study. The approach is statistical in nature. 

Consideration is given to the effects on the executive of corporate and individual taxation; 
a new approach is developed, determining not only the dollar cost to the company of salaries 
and increases but, specifically, the percentage cost. This study is based on recorded data, but 
recognition is also given to the fact that, particularly since 1945, other means of partial re- 
muneration such as deferred compensation, stock options, and pensions have come into fairly 
wide use for higher levels of executive compensation. Published by the Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Michigan, as Michigan Business Study, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1953. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Projects Recently Completed 


The Cost of Financing Unemployment Insurance in Michigan, by William Haber, is a report 
to the Michigan Employment Security Commission on long-range unemployment insurance benefit 
financing and fund solvency in the state. This report, completed and published last year, reviews 
the finance policy of the Michigan Unemployment Insurance system and analyzes the unique 
characteristics of the Michigan economy and their impact upon unemployment insurance. The 
study also projects the probable costs of unemployment insurance from 1950 to 1960 on the 


basis of certain economic assumptions. A copy of the report can be procured by writing to 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission. 


Work in Progress 


Industrial Relations in the Residential Construction Industry, by William Haber and Harold 
Levinson. This study, which has been in process during 1952 and 1953 and is projected for 
publication late in 1953 or early in 1954, is concerned primarily with the matter of, and ex- 
perience with, collective bargaining in the building trades. Its major focus is on labor-manage- 
ment policy toward technological change. Based on field interviews with contractors and 
labor leaders in some 30 communities throughout the country, the study appraises union policy 
toward productivity and technological changes. It compares labor productivity in union 
and non-union communities and sections, to provide a critical appraisal of the working rules 
prevailing in unionized centers. 


Research Scheduled for the Future 


Economic Aspects of the Guaranteed Annual Wage, by William Haber. This is a proposed 
research project, undertaken to continue explorations soncerning economic aspects of annual 
wage proposals undertaken by a Seminar in Labor in 1952-53. It is focused primarily on the 
problems of the automobile industry. Probable completion—mid-1954. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Projects Recently Completed 


Labor Unions and FEPC Legislation, by Edwin Timbers. This study by the recipient of the 
Burton French Scholarship in industrial relations examines the role of unions as proponents 
and, occasionally, opponents of fair employment practices legislation at the federal, state and 
municipal levels of government, and the effect of state and local fair employment practices laws 
upon labor union membership policies and practices. 

The study indicates that the economic self-interest of industrial unions has induced them to 
keep their ranks open to all workers in their respective industries and has, therefore, prompted 
them to support fair employment practices legislation. The majority of craft unions, on the 
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other hand, have regarded closed memberships to be more conducive to their self interest and 
consequently many of them have, overtly or covertly, opposed the enactment of anti-dis- 
crimination laws. The study indicates that there was a sharp upswing in craft union support 
for fair employment legislation after 1947, as illustrated by the American Federation of Labor's 
shift, between 1946 and 1948, from a dubious supporter to an avowed advocate of fair employ- 
ment practices legislation. This is traced to the Labor-Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act of 1947 which prohibited closed shop contracts, destroyed the virtual labor monopolies 


previously enjoyed by many craft unions, and divested their closed membership policies of 
their former economic value. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
InpusTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Dale Yoder, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Union Attitude and Policy and Practice Scale. As a part of the Triple Audit studies, 
members of our staff have developed a 121-item scale for the measurement of union attitudes. 
As presently administered, results provide data on six sub-scales, The major objective is to 
provide information helpful to cooperating unions in discovering how their membership regards 
current union practice. 

2. Appraisal of Executive Development Programs. Members of the staff have prepared an 
annotated bibliography on management development programs and have sought to discover 
criteria used in the appraisal of these plans. Results of the study have not been published. 

3. Standardized Communications Criterion Scale. This study has sought to provide a stand- 
ardized instrument for measuring the effectiveness of in-plant communications programs. The 
device as developed is an in-put, out-put scale measuring the acceptance, understanding, and 
retention of information which has been introduced through various communications media. 
The test is presently being standardized by application to a wide range of employment situa- 
tions, in which its diagnostic value is being tested. Several publications dealing with the scale 
are in preparation. 

4. The Adequacy of Workmen’s Compensation Benefits. Upon request of an interim legis- 
lative committee, staff members undertook a study of benefits provided under the state work- 
men’s compensation law. Emphasis was placed on individuals suffering injuries that caused 
severe permanent partial or permanent total disability. The report of findings was released by 
the interim committee in February, 1953. 

5. Industrial Relations Ratios and Salaries. This year, as in the five preceding years, a nation- 
wide survey has sought to discover personnel ratios and the salaries of personnel managers and 
industrial relations directors. Based on returns from more than 500 firms, reports indicate that 
salaries in January, 1953, were on the average, 4 percent above those in 1952 and that per- 
sonnel ratios had increased from an average of 0.60 to an average of 0.74. This year’s survey 
also discovered that supplementary payments in addition to salary averaged $1,225. (See Per- 
SONNEL, July, 1953.) 

6. Industrial Relations Operational Budgets. An intensive analysis of the budgets under which 
personnel departments have operated and are operating has disclosed approximately 14 major 
categories of activity or functions. Over-all costs of administering the industrial relations pro- 
gram total $61.25 per employee in 1953 as compared with $45.58 in 1952. The pattern of func- 
tional expenditures remained about the same as in the preceding year. Detailed results of this 
study appear in the opening article of this issue of PERSONNEL. 


Work in Progress 


1. Differential Morale Scale Norms. In this study members of the staff are analyzing appli- 
cations of the Triple Audit morale scale in a variety of industries to provide specialized norms 
for these industries and for such classifications of firms as appear to have distinctive character- 
istics. Within the firms, total item and sub-scale norms will be sought for such various 
employee groups as are defined by age, sex, supervisory responsibility, education, union mem- 
bership, seniority, and occupation. 


2. The Mail Triple Audit. The objective in this study is to facilitate application of the 
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entire Triple Audit procedure by mail. As basic research, the Triple Audit studies seek to 
relate economic factors, industrial relations policies and practices, and employee reactions. At 
the same time, these studies provide immediate operational peel-offs that suggest appropriate 
managerial action. This particular research is designed to make these advantages in both basic 
and operational research available to firms that could not be visited by teams from the research 
staff. Preliminary experiments indicate the feasibility of this procedure. 

3. Identification of Norms in Union Attitudes and Practices. The present study seeks to 
discover, through widespread application of the attitude and policy and practice scales, what 
may be regarded as distinctive norms for various types of unions, locations, and identifiable 
groups of union members. Data are being gathered from a broad sample with the excellent 
cooperation of numerous unions. 

4. Vocational Interests of Air Force Officers. This study is designed to appraise the voca- 
tional interests of Air Force officers in certain specialties. The project is sponsored by the 
Human Resources Research Institute of the U. S. Air Force. 

5. Career Patterns of Air Force Officers. This study seeks to use the understanding of 
executive development arising out of numerous industrial programs in that area in an appraisal 
of the career patterns of Air Force executives. It is sponsored by the Human Resources Research 
Institute of the U. S. Air Force. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Charles A. Myers, Executive Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Lapointe Machine Tool Company and United Steelworkers of America (CIO), Local No. 
3536, Case Study No. 10 in the National Planning Association’s Series on Causes of Industrial 
Peace Under Collective Bargaining, by George P. Shultz and Robert P. Crisara. The results 
of this study generally parallel those of earlier NPA reports on this subject, tending, therefore, 
to confirm conclusions about the causes of industrial peace. Two factors made the study of 
particular interest: 1) An unusually cooperative relationship has developed at Lapointe under 
the Scanlon Plan (recent experience with the plan is described at some length); and 2) the 
relationship has weathered the diverse pressures of the complete boom-bust cycle of the machine 
tool industry since 1948. 


2. Labor Problems of the British Coal Industry, by George B. Baldwin. This study, based 
on 16 months’ field work in Great Britain during 1950-51, deals with problems of trade union 
structure, recruitment, absenteeism, turnover, grievances, wages, and technological change under 
nationalization. It will be published by the Harvard University Press in 1954. 

3. Case Method as a Management Tool. A study by Paul Pigors applying the two com- 
ponent parts of case method—fact-finding and generalizing from experience—to administrative 
practice. Field studies have been made in industrial concerns. It is apparent that specially 
prepared cases can effectively be used by top executives to evaluate the quality of personnel 
relations as well as to disclose inconsistencies between policy statements and daily experience 
at the work level. The study is scheduled for publication in 1954 by McGraw-Hill under the 
title: “Case Study in Human Relations: What Is It and What Can It Do?” 


Work in Progress 


1. Experimental Studies of Communication and Decision Making. Alex Bavelas is continuing 
these studies, with current emphasis on the following: 1) the effect of information on the 
subjective probabilities assigned to the items of an array of choices; 2) the effects of an 
“assistant to the executive” in an information-collating and decision-making organization (with 
Donald Steel); 3) newspaper readers’ stereotypes of people who make news (with Jane Law- 
son); and 4) the accuracy of repeated estimates of a numerosity in the absence of any knowl- 
edge of results. Most of these will be completed late in 1953 or early 1954. 

Another experimental study, under the direction of Herbert A. Shepard, is being conducted 
by Robert J. Hawkes on the effects of certain communication barriers on the development of 
cooperation in a small group. Groups working at a standard task under certain communica- 
tion restrictions were compared with groups working on the same task under freer communica- 
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tion conditions. Variations in these communication conditions did not significantly affect the 
development of cooperation in the groups. Completion date: late 1953. 

2. Social-Psychological Conditions Affecting the Performance of Research and Development 
Groups in Industrial Laboratories. In this field study by Herbert A. Shepard and Lowell W. 
Steele, 50 small research and development groups were rated for such characteristics as 
creativity, productivity, esprit de corps, and potential commercial contribution. Data were col- 
lected on communication patterns, attitudes and group standards, and performance on a standard 
problem involving team work. Analysis of the data, now in progress, will be completed early 
in 1954. An article growing out of earlier research by Steele, “Personnel Practices in Indus- 
trial Laboratories,” appeared in PERSONNEL, May, 1953, pp. 469-76. 

3. Value Conflicts Between Science and Business. Warren Bennis is doing this related study 
under Shepard’s direction, using discussions and interviews drawn from an industrial laboratory 
and a university laboratory. Some evidence was collected which supports the hypothesis that 
the degree of role conflict experienced by scientific research workers varies inversely with the 
degree of market control of the parent organization. Completion date, early 1954. 

4. Worker Participation in Collective Bargaining. This is a combined field study and seminar 
program involving local unions in the Boston area and directed by John R. Coleman. The 
purpose is to explore through both interviews and discussion groups the role played by the 
individual worker in the operation of his union, particularly its collective-bargaining activi- 
ties. A first research paper will be completed in 1953 and further findings are expected in 1954. 

5. Local Union Perception and Reaction to Economic Change. This is an investigation by 
Irwin L. Herrnstadt of a limited number of local unions and joint boards in the textile indus- 
try, to see how the locals as social groups perceive the economic pressures facing them and how 
they react to these pressures. The field work will be completed this fall. 

6. Some Aspects of the Utilization of Human Resources in India. This exploratory study, 
financed by an initial grant from the Ford Foundation, is part of a larger project conducted 
jointly by Harvard, University of Chicago, and University of California (Berkeley). The focus 
is on managerial attitudes and approaches in the development and utilization of an industrial 
labor force, the growth of an organized labor movement, and the relations between manage- 
ment, labor, and government. George B. Baldwin, Subbiah Kannappan, and Charles A. Myers 
have been working on this project, which will continue into 1954. Baldwin left in June for 
a six months’ field study in Bangalore, India, on these problems and the related one of capital 
formation and the development of new industry. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
New York State ScHoou oF INDUSTRIAL AND LaBpor RELATIONS 
M. P. Catherwood, Dean 
Leonard P. Adams, Director of Research and Publications 


Since the last report to PERSONNEL, nine projects have been completed by faculty and staff 
members. Almost as many are in progress. The major over-all change in the research pro- 
gram during the 1952-1953 academic year has been the increase in research in comparative 
and foreign industrial and labor relations. 


Projects Recently Completed 


Projects completed during the year were in the areas of human relations, international indus- 
trial and labor relations, labor law, trade union history, and labor economics. 

1. The Local Union: Its Place in the Industrial Plant, by Leonard Sayles and George 
Strauss, has just been published by Harper & Brothers. This study of the internal relations in 
local unions is based on 25 case studies. It analyzes members’ perceptions of the local union 
and its leadership, and shows the relationships between participation and union function. 

2. Leadership and Group Participation is the title of a study by William F. Whyte, pub- 
lished last summer as No. 24 in the bulletin series. This monograph is a description and 
critical discussion of the techniques of group dynamics. 

3. A collection of Essays on Human Aspects of Administration has been prepared by Temple 
Burling. This collection, which will be published as No. 25 in the bulletin series, attempts to 
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outline principles of human relations and discusses critically their application to practical 
problems of personnel administration. 

4. Dock Labor Disputes in Great Britain (Bulletin No. 23) by Jean T. McKelvey was pub- 
lished in March, 1953. This study, begun in the summer of 1951 when Mrs. McKelvey visited 
Great Britain on a research grant, is based largely on documentary sources. Among several 
important factors contributing to unrest in the longshoring industry, according to this study, 
are the ambivalent role of union leadership in the decasualization scheme, the system of wage 
payment, and the lack of employer continuity. 

5. A History of Grievance Committees in Italian Industry has been completed by Maurice 
Neufeld. This study, which is based on first-hand research, traces the development of shop 
grievance committees and shows their relationship to the political and economic aspects of the 
development of the Italian labor movement. 


6. As an aid to research in international industrial and labor relations, a Directory of 
Foreign Trade Union Organizations has been prepared by James M. Smith. The directory is 
in preliminary draft form and has been distributed on a limited basis for review and criticism. 

7. The Labor Injunction in New York City, 1935-1950 is a revised version of a Ph.D. disser- 
tation by Jacob Seidenberg. This study has recently been published as Volume 4 in the Cornell 
Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations. Based on interviews with attorneys representing 
labor and management, as well as on an exhaustive study of court records, this study examines 
the use of the labor injunction under the New York anti-injunction statutes, both before and 
after the passage of the Taft-Hartley law. 

8. Vernon Jensen has completed a study of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 
This study, now being prepared for publication, is a continuation of an earlier study of labor 
relations in non-ferrous mining and smelting, Heritage of Conflict, which covers developments 
up to 1930. The present study brings the history forward to the post-World War II period. 

9. Robert Raimon has been making quantitative studies to test hypotheses that may explain 
the persistence of various types of wage differentials. One study, which suggests that occu- 
pational wage differentials are a function of interoccupational differences in hiring patterns, 
has been published under the title, “The Indeterminateness of Wages of Semiskilled Workers,” 
in the January, 1953, issue of the Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 


Work in Progress 


Several projects reported in the July, 1952, issue of PeRsoONNeL are still in progress. These 
include: a pilot study of community-industry relationships by William F. Whyte and Frank 
Miller; a study of worker-management-patient relationships in hospitals by Temple Burling, 
Edith Lentz, and Robert Wilson; a study of human relations in the mediation process by Ann 
Douglas; a study of a local labor market by Leonard Adams and Robert Aronson; and a study 
of industrial mobility which is designed to develop a mathematical model for describing the 
processes of labor mobility, by Philip J. McCarthy and Isadore Blumen. 

Projects begun and in process since the last report are as follows: 


1. Preliminary work has begun on the first of a series of studies of the impact of trade 
union policies on economic growth. Adolf Sturmthal, who has formulated plans for this series, 
will examine the situation in Mexico this fall. 


2. Oscar Ornati is preparing an Introduction to Labor and Industrial Relations in India. 
This study, based on secondary sources, will provide background information on such topics 
as labor force composition, trade union organization, and labor legislation. 

3. Grievance procedures in the Italian metalworking industries are under study by M. Gard- 
ner Clark who has just returned from a year’s study in Italy. Study results are expected to 
appear in a research bulletin. 

4. Work is nearly complete on a draft of a directory of the foreign operations of American 
firms. Oscar Ornati and Mary Ann Caghill are responsible for direction of this aid to research 
in international industrial and labor relations. 

5. Mark Perlman is making a comparative study of theories of the labor movement. This 
study will assess the contributions of American and foreign scholars to understanding the 
origins, development, and functioning of trade unions. 


6. C. Kenneth Beach, Daniel Paolucci, and Joseph Milano are studying methods for mul- 
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tiple analysis of the job content of the gunners’ mate rating for the Office of Naval Research. 
The purpose is to help develop requirements for training and promotion of rated naval personnel. 

7. Fred Slavick is beginning a series of case studies of health and welfare plans in which 
he will analyze the administration and operation of such plans in a number of New York State 


PurDuE UNIVERSITY 
Division OF EbDUCATION AND APPLIED PsYCHOLOGY 
OccuPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 


Joseph Tiffin, C. H. Lawshe, N. C. Kephart, E. J. McCormick, Norman Friedman 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Trade information tests in welding and carpentry and an industrial vocabulary test, 
called the Supervisors Word-Meaning Test, were developed and are being distributed by the 
Occupational Research Center. 


2. A tenure key was developed for the Kuder Preference Record. Scores derived by use 
of this key were found to be related to employee turnover. 


3. A check list rating system for clerical employees was developed and analyzed. The final 
form of the check list made use of 38 items in four general areas: 1) work pace; 2) accuracy; 
3) initiative—dependability; and 4) versatility. Scores on the versatility items demonstrated 
a validity coefficient of .75 with independently derived paired comparison ratings. The mul- 
tiple validity coefficient between scores based on all four areas and the ratings was .77. 


4. A factor analysis of a critical-incident rating plan was completed. Although the form 
used called for 66 incident types, the results of the factor analysis showed that five factors 
account for approximately 60 per cent of the total variance. 


5. A check list procedure for rating the job performance of foremen was developed and 
analyzed. 


6. Three separate morale scales were derived from employee survey results gathered in five 
separate plants of one corporation. The three scales are: 1) attitude toward immediate super- 
visor; 2) attitude toward employee services and working conditions; and 3) attitude toward 
company. A comparison among the five plants revealed low relationships between the average 
attitudes in these areas. 

7. Another series of studies dealing with the analysis of morale survey returns was com- 
pleted. The returns provided measures in four attitudinal areas. They were attitudes toward: 
1) the job; 2) the supervisor; 3) the plant; and 4) the company. The relationships between 
attitudes in these areas and tenure, sex, payment method, and signers versus non-signers were 
studied. In general, it was found that salaried personnel had higher morale indices than wage 
earners, morale was positively related to length of service, men had higher indices than women, 


and signers had higher morale scores than non-signers. These results varied somewhat, how- 
ever, according to attitudinal area. 


8. The relationship between employee attitudes toward supervisors and their productivity 
was studied. A positive relationship between attitude and productivity was demonstrated. It 


was also noted that employee output was greatest for supervisors who were best able to pre- 
dict how their workers felt about them. 


9. A project dealing with a new method of inspection for appearance was completed. The 


results showed that the percentage of correct judgments was markedly increased when the new 
method was followed. 


Work in Progress 


1. A non-language mental alertness test for industry should be ready by the fall of 1954. 


2. The validation of a battery of tests designed to predict the performance of IBM operators 
is intended for completion by December, 1953. 


3. A status attitude scale designed to measure the extent to which an employee gains ego- 
satisfaction from his job is slated for completion in the late summer of 1954. 
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4. A study designed to determine what motivates foremen will be finished in the summer 
of 1954. 


5. A grant from the Foremanship Foundation will make it possible to do research during 
the coming year designed to find answers to the following questions: 1) What is the relation- 
ship between identification with management and the productivity of work groups? and 2) 


What is the relationship between this same identification and the attitudes of employees in 
work groups toward their supervisors? 


6. By early fall the results of a project with the United States Employment Service of 
the U. S. Department of Labor dealing with the development and analysis of work components 
of jobs will be available. 


7. The development and laboratory validation of a subjective fatigue scale is nearing com- 
pletion. 


Future Research Activities 


1. The better part of the work in the area of supervisor and employee attitudes is long 
range in nature and will continue indefinitely. 


2. Work on the development of a four-factor job evaluation system for hourly paid jobs 
will start this fall. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Robben W. Fleming, Director 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 
Phillips Garman, Coordinator of Extension 


1. Labor-Management Relations in Illini City. A two-volume report is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1953. Volume I, consisting of an analysis of the community setting and 
of five local industry case studies, scheduled for publication this fall. Volume II, which in- 
cludes a number of methodological explorations in the comparative analysis of eight estab- 
lishments, will be printed soon. Senior members of the research team include W. Ellison 
Chalmers, Margaret Chandler, Milton Derber, Louis L. McQuitty, Ross Stagner, and Donald 
Wray. Milton Derber is serving as general coordinator. 


2. Norms, Perceptions, and Evaluations of Union Members. Ruth Alice Hudson and Hjalmar 
Rosen have completed a study of union members’ opinions in a large midwestern regional union. 
They examined members’ norms (the “shoulds” and “should-nots” of a given social situation), 
members’ perceptions (what they actually see being done in a given social situation), and 
members’ evaluations (how they feel about what they see being done) for five areas of union 
functioning: collective bargaining, grievance handling, the job of the business agent, union 
meetings, and union political action. In summary, this is what they found: 


In general, members share common norms for union activity, which agree with those of 
stewards and local officers, as well as with official union policy. The major exception is in the 
area of political action. 

Concerning perceptions, there is considerable disagreement within the membership group 
as well as between the members’ views and stated official practice. 

On the average, about 50 per cent of the members are satisfied, about 25 per cent undecided, 
and about 25 per cent dissatisfied. Members are most dissatisfied with political action and 
union meetings, and are most satisfied with collective bargaining. The satisfied group has 
similar norms and perceptions, while the dissatisfied group has discrepant norms and _ percep- 
tions. Dissatisfied members usually see less being done by the union than they think should 
be done, though the reverse is true in political action. The 21 locals in the region tend to 
differ significantly from the regional average in degree of satisfaction, though the reasons for 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction tend to be similar. 

The results of this study are now being written up for a forthcoming book. More tech- 
nical methodological and content analyses have appeared and will appear in the journals. 


3. Labor Force Mobility in Smaller Labor Market Areas. Two studies, both putting partic- 
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ular emphasis upon the factors which influence mobility in and out of the labor force, are 
in process, under the direction of Richard C. Wilcock. One study, currently in the analysis 
stage, is based on data from management and worker interviews in a sample of 37 firms in 
manufacturing, trade, and services. The labor market area studied has a population of about 
100,000, and tight employment conditions. A second study, now in the data-collection stage, 
is designed to explore some of the same hypotheses in several smaller labor market areas in 
Illinois and Missouri with populations of 50,000 or less and one dominant factory employer 
(shoe industry). The second study is being done with the cooperation of Irvin Sobel of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Some of the hypotheses common to both studies are: 1) Labor force size in smaller labor 
market areas is relatively flexible and varies directly with the number and nature of job 
opportunities; 2) this flexibility depends to a large extent on the movement of secondary work- 
ers in and out of the labor force, which in turn depends primarily on the extent of job open- 
ings rather than on changes in wage levels; 3) wage adjustments by firms are rarely influenced 
by local labor market changes, except for a few specific occupations (and to some extent in 
non-manufacturing when the market is tight); 4) in general, secondary labor force members 
are hired by firms which have one or more of the following conditions—low wage rates, seasonal 
output, a high proportion of less-skilled jobs, and low training costs; and 5) useful data on 
the functioning of labor market areas can be obtained through the. identification of various 
degrees of worker attachment to the labor force. 

One feature of the second study is the use of questionnaires as well as interviews to obtain 
mobility data. The interviews have been structured to obtain from relatively small samples in 
each plant interpretative data that can be applied against the statistical data from the ques- 
tionnaires, 

It is hoped that additional field study will include sampling the population of a labor market 


area to develop further the analysis of labor force mobility and degrees of labor force attach- 
ment. 


4. Other Projects in Process. A study of the history of the labor movement in Illinois is 
being conducted by Louis H. Arky. 

Solomon B. Levine is writing on the problem of wage determination in the bituminous coal 
industry. During the 1953-54 academic year he will investigate the labor movement of Japan 
on a combined Fulbright-Ford Foundation award. 

Director R. W. Fleming is acting as consultant on a study of labor-management relations in 
the Paducah, Ky., area. The study is being conducted by Professors Reed Tripp of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Keith Mann of the Stanford University Law School under the auspices 
of the University of Kentucky and is focused chiefly on the impact of rapid, large-scale indus- 
trialization (arising from the growth of the Atomic Energy program) on a small, previously 
non-industrial community. 

During the past year, Murray Edelman has been studying the wage determination process 
in Austria on a Fulbright award and W. H. McPherson, on sabbatical leave, has been investigat- 
ing labor courts and mediation services in several European countries. They will write up 
their findings during the coming year. 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LaBor RELATIONS 
Richard H. Wood, Director 


Work in Progress 


1. Study of Industrial Health. At the request of the New Jersey State Subcommittee on 
Industrial Health, a proposal for an intensive study of industrial health was submitted by the 
Research Program in cooperation with the Sociology Research Group of Rutgers and was 
accepted. 

a. Objective: To study the interrelationship of industrial medical programs in the factory 
as a social system and their effect upon various indices of industrial health—e.g., 
sickness rates, compensation costs, etc. 


. Proposed methods: Intensive comparative study of two industrial plants, preferably 
medium-size. 
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Tentative findings: Not in the field yet. 
. Proposed completion: Approximately a year from now. 

. Future possibilities: It is expected that this study will provide groundwork for a larger, 
more extensive study of industrial health in New Jersey. 

2. The Foreman as a Social Type. The Research Program with the cooperation of the 
Management Program of the Institute has undertaken the study of the foreman in mass pro- 
duction industry. 

a. Objective: To look at the foreman as a social type and specify the normative patterns 
associated with his position as related to other positions in the factory. In particular, 
to attempt to find the structural elements which facilitate the perception by the foreman 
of role conflict or the absence of it. 

. Methods: This is to be a pilot study with intensive study of the foreman in a medium- 
size plant through the “participant observer” technique and depth interviews. 

. Findings: Not in the field yet. 

Proposed completion: Approximately a year. 


e. Future possibilities: It is hoped that this will lead to a more extensive statistical study 
of the foreman as a social type. 


. The Older Worker In Industry (tentative title). 


a. Objective: To determine the extent of “fixed” and “flexible” retirement programs 
in a New Jersey firm; the extent of union participation in the administration of retire- 
ment programs; and the extent to which formerly retired employees have been rehired 
by the company. 

. Proposed methods: Data is being collected by questionnaire from 141 companies. 
Findings: Not in the field yet. 


Proposed completion: Approximately six months. 


. Future possibilities: This study may become the basis for additional studies on the 
older worker in industry. 


University oF CaLirorniA, Los ANGELES 
INsTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Edgar L. Warren, Director 
Abbott Kaplan, Associate Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Arbitration of Wages. A study of the institutional features of the arbitration of general 
wage changes, procedural problems that arise, and the criteria of wage determination as 
employed by the parties and arbitrators. The findings are that wage arbitration is used spar- 
ingly and primarily in industries that directly affect the public; that the parties elect this 
procedure only when both think they can gain more by using it rather than alternatives; and 
that three criteria are paramount—con.parisons, cost of living, and the financial condition of 
the firm, in that order. Completed but not yet published. Irving Bernstein. 


2. Are Coal Strikes National Emergencies? An effort to establish a definition of the 
national emergency strike and to set up criteria for measuring the impact of a strike to deter- 
mine whether it meets these tests. The conclusion is that none of the bituminous coal strikes 
between 1937 and 1950 were emergencies primarily because of the overcapacity factor in that 


industry. Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April, 1953. Irving Bernstein and Hugh G. 
Lovell. 


3. American Unionism, Social Stratification, and Power. Unions appear to have had little 
influence on the economic position of the organized third of employees through altering the 
distribution of incomes. Their major effect upon stratification has been the limiting of the 
authority of management at the place of work. American Journal of Sociology, January, 1953. 
George H. Hildebrand. 

4. Due Process on the Railroads: Disciplinary Grievance Procedures before the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, First Division. This study analyzes the thousands of awards of 
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the First Division of the NRAB and presents the substance of these awards in an organized 
and systematic framework. Joseph Lazar. 

5. The Pressure Lever in Mediation. Describes the activities of mediators in a number of 
dispute cases, with emphasis on the “pressure” of external events as a major factor in forcing 
agreement. Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October, 1952. Hugh G. Lovell. 


Work in Progress 


1. Monograph on the concept of union jurisdiction and jurisdictional disputes. Probable 
date of completion, Spring, 1955. Benjamin Aaron. 

2. Observations on the Growth of American Unions. The study shows that the theory that 
unions grow in good times and decline in bad is invalid. The periods of very rapid union 
growth have been critical in shaping facets of unionism beyond the number of members—struc- 
tural forms, jurisdiction, personnel, etc. They have also been important in determining basic 
employer policies toward collective bargaining. Research completed; to be either a series of 
journal articles or a short monograph. Irving Bernstein. 

3. Labor under the New Deal. A long-range, major research project dealing with the his- 
tory of the worker, trade unions, and government labor policy in the New Deal period. Irving 
Bernstein and Paul Bullock, Jr. 

4. Real Wages in Periods of Economic Expansion. A comparison of the movement of real 
wages in historic periods of economic expansion in relation to prices, productivity, and distri- 
butive shares. Results indicate that the movement of prices is no longer determinative as far 
as real wages are concerned, that real wages now tend to rise faster than at earlier periods for 
a variety of reasons. Research completed. Irving Bernstein and Paul Bullock, Jr. 

5. Negotiation and Mediation. An analysis of common factors involved in a number of 
dispute cases handled by the California State Conciliation Service, with emphasis on both the 
causes of disputes and techniques of settlement. Tentative date of completion, January, 1954. 
Hugh G. Lovell. 

6. Labor Health Education Program. Sponsored by Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee. Objectives are (1) to provide information about community health resources for union 
people, (2) to provide information useful to union people in negotiating more adequate health 
and welfare plans, and (3) to inform union people on the legislative and legal aspects of 
health. Probable date of completion: June, 1954. Richard Baisden, Lee Bamberger, and 
Paul Turner. 

The following projects are being carried on by the Human Relations Research Group of the 
Institute under grant from the U. S. Office of Naval Research. Present members of the group 
are: Robert Tannenbaum, Irving R. Weschler, Paula Brown, Fred Massarik, Verne Kallejian, 
Arnold S. Gebel, Clovis Shepherd, and Lois Smallwood: 

1. Sociometric Choice and Organizational Effectiveness: A  Multi-relational Approach. A 
discussion of the theoretical bases of the Multi-relational Sociometric Survey originally reported 
in PERSONNEL in July, 1952. To be published in Sociometry. Massarik, Tannenbaum, Kahane, 
and Weschler. 


2. Evaluating Research and Development. Annotated Proceedings of a Conference of Research 
Administrators. Weschler and Brown, editors. 

3. The Impact of Interpersonal Relations on Ratings of Performance. An empirical study 
of the evaluation process as it actually occurs in a research and development laboratory. 
Submitted for publication. Kallejian, Weschler, and Brown. 

4. Interpersonal Perception in the Informal Discussion Group. An investigation of some 
personality, interpersonal, and group variables which influence the accuracy of interpersonal 
perception between members of participant discussion groups. Ph.D. dissertation, Kallejian. 

5. The Relationship between the Attitudes of Scientific Research Workers and Their 
Performance Ratings. A report by Norman Henderson based upon his Ph.D. dissertation. 

In the coming year investigations will be continued on the following problems: 1) the 
determination, transmission, understanding, and measures of attainment of organizational objec- 
tives; 2) analysis of the social system of a formal organization, including study of its social 
structure and of status and prestige; and 3) interpersonal variables related to effective lead- 
ership, including the identification and measurement of dynamic personality characteristics, 
such as perceptual and action flexibility and social sensitivity. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
Lasor AND MANAGEMENT CENTER 
E. Wight Bakke, Director 
Neil W. Chamberlain, Acting Director 


Projects Completed 


Three forthcoming publications in the Yale Labor and Management Center Series* will 
present some of the findings of recent research at the Center. In Social Responsibility and 
Strikes, Professor Neil W. Chamberlain examines the aspects of union-management relations 
which have aroused a public reaction sufficiently critical to suggest that if the parties fail 
to take some remedial action, such action will be forced on them. Only strikes appear to fit 
this description. Testimony of union and management representatives confirms that public 
opinion is an effective influence on the behavior of the parties to a dispute in certain kinds of 
strike situations. The non-legal sanctions supporting public opinion are examined at some 
length and two case studies of strikes show how these are used. The effectiveness of non- 
legal sanctions in controlling strikes is analyzed and the prospect of anti-strike legislation 
assessed in the light of these findings. 

As an outgrowth of the foregoing study, the Impact of Strikes by Professor Chamberlain and 
Jane Metzger Schilling systematically analyzes the manner in which a strike imposes real costs 
on the public. It presents a method Of rating strikes in terms of their public effects and 
applies it to coal, steel, and rail strikes during the last 10 years. On the basis of these find- 
ings the strike pattern in these three industries can be constructed. Two of the general con- 
clusions reached in the study are that the effects of strikes upon income have been underrated 
in many discussions of the categories of strikes that should be subject to control and that the 
category (“public utility”) approach is itself basically faulty. 

In Executive Leadership, Professor Chris Argyris describes in concrete terms an executive 


in action. He makes a detailed analysis of the effects of the leader’s style of leadership upon 
the supervisors of the organization. In making the analysis the leader’s and the supervisors’ 
points of view are first treated separately and then synthesized. Practical advice is found in 
each point of view and especially in the synthesis. The book terminates with a discussion of 
the implications of the study for executive leadership in the industrial world. 


Work in Progress 


Professor Argyris is also directing a research project in a relatively large banking organiza- 
tion. Emphasis is upon the study of the relevant personality and of small group and organi- 
zational variables and how their unique interrelationships help the organization achieve its 
goals, maintain itself internally, and adapt to its external environment. Interviews and non- 
participant observation of individuals and small groups at work are providing the basic data. 
Sessions are planned for “feedback” of the data, after it has been analyzed, to the members of 
the organizations. This “feedback” process will be studied to help better understand the 
problems related to the communication and acceptance of research findings so that they can 
provide an organization’s members with a basis, desire, and a frame of reference for making 
appropriate changes. Preliminary analysis of the data suggests that banking organizations may 
have some uniquely characteristic human relationships. On the basis of some of the results, 
caution is suggested in accepting “packaged” human relations and executive development 
courses. 

Professor E. W. Bakke, who for the last year has been lecturing to university and manage- 
ment groups in Europe, is completing a research study designed to enumerate operational criteria 
for evaluating the effectiveness of bonds of organization. From the study a set of questions 
for administrators to use in evaluating the effectiveness of people in organizations will be 
developed. 

Professor Lloyd Reynolds is at work on an analysis of wage structures and wage determina- 
tion in Great Britain, France, and Sweden, basing the study on field work in those countries. 


*Harper & Brothers, New York. 


{This report will be continued in the November issue of Personnel.—Eb.} 





AMA 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 
1953-1954 


STEADILY increasing number of companies are integrating the AMA Manage- 

ment Course into their own management development programs. More than 

1000 executives representing over 400 companies have been enrolled in the Course 

since its first sessions were held in February, 1952. All sizes and types of industries 

and services are represented in the enrollments, and the individual registrants hold 

upper-level positions in every major function of business activity. Approximately 
350 graduates now hold Management Course certificates of completion. 


Distinctive Features of the AMA Management Course 
Aids business in the development of its leaders. 


Assists the experienced executive in applying his fullest abilities to the performance 
of present tasks. 


Prepares him for wider responsibilities. 


Teaches basic principles, skills, and tools required for effective management in any 
type of company or activity. 


Offers an integrated approach to the sound solution of management problems. 


Provides instruction by operating executives who have successfully applied basic 
management principles. 


Presents practical subject matter in a condensed form and at a fast pace. 


Stimulates many useful ideas and patterns of action through interchange of manage- 
ment experience. 


Utilizes Course materials comprising a synthesis of the best current management 
thought and practice. 


Assures on-the-job applications of the Course instruction through clinic follow-through 
and review. 


Permits convenient scheduling of attendance with minimum consecutive time away 
from work 


The AMA Management Course consists of five units, each taking one week 
(5 days) to complete. Units may be taken in consecutive weeks or intermittently over 
a period of time. The fee is $800 for the full Course. 


Weekly schedules for registration in the first unit of the Course during the 
1953-1954 school year are as follows: 


December 14-18, January 25-29, February 22-26, March 22-26, April 19-23, 
May 17-21. 


COURSE CURRICULUM 
UNIT ONE: BASIC PRINCIPLES, SKILLS AND TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 
UNIT TWO: PLANNING AND CONTROLLING 
| UNIT THREE: ORGANIZATION BUILDING | 
UNIT FOUR: APPRAISING RESULTS AND TAKING ACTION 
UNIT FIVE: APPLICATIONS CLINIC 
For copies of the brochure describing more fully the course content 
and attendance schedules, write: 


Director, AMA Management Course 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York, New York 
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